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As the homeless suffer and 
die, where are the liberals, 
the Democrats, the unions, 
the civil rights groups? 


by Peter Marin 


t is pleasant these November morn- 
ings to wake snug in bed, perhaps go 
outside for the paper, and then return 
to a warm room and a hot cup of cof- 
fee. We look through the windows at the 
still-chill mornings and without much 
conscious thought enjoy the protection we 
have against the elements — milder here 
in California than in other places, but 
nonetheless still wintry and cold. 

e itis unfortunately easy to forget at such 
moments that at the very same time we feel 
snug and safe, thousands of our fellow citi- 

zens do not enjoy similar pleasures or mea- 
sures of safety, and that they have strug- 
gled all night, homeless, with the elements, 
sleeping and waking on hard ground and in 
cold air, shivering and stiff and often ill 
with the many cold-weather diseases to 
which the homeless are prey: pleurisy, 
pneumonia, bronchial infection, tuberculo- 
sis, or AIDS and its complications. 


Silence and neglect A been the only response from’ the liberal administration in 
San Franeiseo City Hall to the record deaths of 169 homeless: people last year. 
Religious Witness with Homeless People created this memorial at Civic Center — 
Plaza to mourn these deaths and protest official inaction. fos 
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Can it be that all of us — conservative and liberal, | 
Republican and Democrat — in fact share the same 
terrifying prejudices and indifference in relation to 


Wer iss: preccatly the case tcuphout Se indigent and homeless, and that we in fact haye 
California as city or county officials dither ecome identical to one another morally? 


and stall, unable in many communities to 


by Shauna Olson & Anuradha Mittal 


n 1948, the United Nations adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) in an effort to 
establish a standard for dignified human life around the 
world. Among its 30 articles outlining the civil and polit- 
ical freedoms generally associated with human rights, the 
UDHR also holds that economic security should be universal- 


ly upheld. As Article 25 states: “Everyone has the right to a : 


standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself (herself) and of his (her) family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social ser- 
vices....” The 52nd anniversary of this historic document pro- 
vides an important opportunity to evaluate how far the world 
has progressed in translating these goals into reality. 


Such reflection is especially important in the United States, 
given the strong leadership role that it played in the drafting 
and adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Being the wealthiest nation in the world also makes it the most 
capable of upholding the economic human rights of its people. 

However, upon closer examination, it becomes clear that 
these universal goals have not yet transformed the American 
reality. Measuring the rights laid out in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights against the actual status of the 
people at the bottom of the American economy reveals a huge 
gap into which millions fall daily. 

A recent study by the Economic Policy Institute showed 
that the percentage of people living below the poverty line in 


this country has risen from 11.6% in the 1970s to 14.2% in 
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See Economic Human Rights page 30 
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Street Spirit’s 
5th Anniversary 


Street Spirit has been reporting justice 
news since our first issue appeared on 
March 1, 1995. In the past five years, 
hundreds of writers and poets 
involved with the homeless cause have 


provided groundbreaking coverage of 
poor people’s struggles for human 
rights, giving new voice to those who 
have been silenced by poverty. This is 
the second. of a two-part series that 
celebrates our anniversary by featur- 
ing the most significant and timeless 
stories from the annals of Street Spirit. 


come up with permanent sites or even tem- 
porary ones for winter shelters that might 
offer the homeless the minimal protections 
they require in the winter months. 

When, several years ago, then- 
Governor Pete Wilson announced that 
National Guard armories would be made 


available for use as emergency homeless 
- shelters.each winter,:many California 


communities located the funds necessary 
to pay for such shelters. Every year, the 
governor would carefully warn communi- 
ties that this was a. temporary policy and 
would eventually end, and that communi- 
ties had to be diligent in their search for 


more permanent shelter. He was quite 


adamant about it, but two years ago, when 
it appeared that most. communities had not 


See Where Have the Liberals Gone page 30 


Instigate/Educate/Organize. Artful re-working of the classic labor image by Amy E. Bartell 


Painting 


© from the Syracuse Cultural Workers Carry It On Peace Calendar. 
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San Francisco Violates U.N. Declaration of Human Rights 


by Tracy Lingo 


“You can’t imagine the feeling of 
being sleepy and hungry, trying to remedy 
that situation only to be rousted [by the 
police] and ushered along and left in the 
same condition that you were trying to 
alleviate... It was during my brief incar- 
ceration in San Francisco that I became 
distinctly aware of the scope of the crimi- 


ARTICLE 25 


“Everyone has the right to a stan- 
dard of living adequate for the 
health and well being of himself 
(herself) and his(her) family, 


nalization of homelessness! Imagine, if 
you can, being incarcerated and the crime 
999 


you are guilty of is begging for food! 
— Ron Rucker, San Francisco resident 


Last year marked the 50th Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Human rights groups and the 
local, state, and federal governments com- 
memorated the anniversary by lauding 
advances in the protection of human 
rights in the last half century. However, 
nearly all of these celebrations recognized 
only half of the rights protected by the 
Universal Declaration. 

When Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt 
helped the United Nations adopt the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
1948, they understood the importance of 
freedom from want to attaining true 
human dignity and argued for the inclu- 


sion of. language = stating that 


economic/social rights were indivisible 
~ from civil/political rights. 

During the polarized political climate 
of the Cold War, the indivisibility of these 
rights was forgotten. While the U.S. gov- 
ernment emphasized the. Communist 
bloc’s failures to protect civil and political 
rights, it denied the existence of economic 
and social rights and ignored its own fail- 
ures to provide adequate food, housing, 
and medical care at home. 

The S.F. Board of Supervisors took a 
step towards reunifying human rights last 
April, 1998, when it adopted a resolution 
declaring San Francisco to be a Human 
Rights City. The supervisors reaffirmed 
the city’s commitment to all human rights, 
specifically citing Article 25 of the 
Universal Declaration and pledging to 
“oppose any legislation or action that 
impinges on the fundamental rights of 
human beings as stated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 


by Randy Fingland 


regiments of backpackers with bedrolls 
righteous bums, hobos and drifters 

you thunderbird suckers passing gulps 
to each other working the corners 

to hustle hard for another stake 
practicing the foot to foot jitterbug 

to fight the cold off, 

spirit a circulation through the limbs 


this growing class 
unclassified 
except by estimated number 


no house in the mortgaged suburbs 


come ye caravans of loaded shopping carts 
brigades with grocery-bagged belongings 


assemble you park bench somnambulists by day 
who by night snore anonymously from behind the dark 


including food, clothing, housing 


and medical care...” 


— Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


Article 25 


“Art by Steve Marcus, The Milarepa Fund 


San Francisco’s intensifying war on homeless people 


_ proves that we have a very long way to go before we 


can lay claim to being a Human Rights City. 


International Covenant on es 
Social and Cultural Rights.” 

This was a significant pledge as the 
United States is the only G7 country not 
to have ratified the International Covenant 
-on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
Ratifying this covenant would bind the 
U.S. to working towards ensuring the 
basic rights to food, clothing, housing, a 
job with a fair and just wage, health care, 
and necessary social services. 

Yet in one of their first actions this 
year, the Board of Supervisors erased that 
step forward with a huge step backwards 
by adopting legislation proposed by 
Supervisor Amos Brown banning sleeping 
and camping in-Hallidie Plaza, Union 
Square, and U.N. Plaza, the very site of 
many. -ceiebrations. of , the. SOth 
Anniversary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Amos Brown’s intensifying war on 
homeless people proves that we have a very 
long. way to go before we can truly lay 
claim: to being a Human Rights City. This 
legislation, combined with Brown’s contin- 
uing attacks on homeless people — such as 


a general call for all with no abode 


no new shoes for the winter 
no guaranteed training for a job 


no money 


not enough for a regular meal 


solely with 


occasional access to an outdoor public toilet 


somehow elected to high places by popular vote 

officials forget their human roots 

lose sight of life, liberty & the pursuit of happiness 
although able to remember to fund defense adequately 
for continuing a self-serving economic boom 

that excludes countless people turned out into the streets 
outside thick doors held by ever stronger bolts and bars 


these mouthpieces voice an unspoken pretense 
that nothing is wrong 


with the perception 


that in the true land of plenty 


: his absurd shopping cart proposal and his 


cruel plan to ban the use of signs'in seeking 
alms — make a mockery of the Board of 
Supervisors’ commitment to human rights. 
For San Francisco to implement a pro- 
gram which further criminalizes home- 


lessness while shirking its responsibility — 


to find real policy solutions is a clear vio- 
lation of internationally recognized 
human rights. Although the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaims 
the right to housing, the city provides only 
3,000 shelter beds for an estimated 13,000 
homeless people. As representatives of 
local government, the mayor and supervi- 
sors are obligated to respect, ‘protect, 


facilitate, and: fulfill the human rights of 
all people in. the city — - including | the 


right to housing. To live up.to this obliga- 
tion, the mayor and supervisors must find 
long-term solutions to the intertwined 
problems of homelessness, poverty, 
hunger, and work at below living wages. 


PROTECT ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHTS 


“In relation to civil and political rights, 
we have evolved a body of philosophy 


and practice: for example, when someone 
is tortured or not given freedom of speech 
the State is held responsible. We now 
need to evolve a body of philosophy and 
practice that when people die of hunger or 
thirst, the State is also held responsible.” 
—Rev. Dr. Sid L. Mohn, addressing the 
Chicago City Council 

Several policy alternatives currently 
before Mayor Willie Brown and the S.F. 
Board of Supervisors provide excellent 
opportunities to live up to their stated 
commitment to ensure economic human 
rights for all. As the recent vigil and pub- 
lic fast by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People pointed out, Proposition 
L, approved by the voters last year, gives 
the mayor the right to deny essential city 
services to the Presidio Trust unless it 
makes Wherry Housing units at the 
Presidio available to homeless people. 
Implementing this mandate would be a 
fairly simple first step towards ensuring 
housing for all. 


The proposed Living Wage legislation _ 


is another chance for the mayor and 


supervisors to prove that they are serious . 
about fulfilling their obligation to protect 


human rights. Low wages are one of the 
leading causes of hunger and homeless- 


ness in the United States. In 1997, the ‘ os 


Alameda County Food Bank reported that 


almost half of the families receiving emer- 
gency food aid had at least one employed 
member, but were still forced to choose | 


between rent and food. While skyrocket- 
ing rents are part of the problem, the other 
half of the equation is that workers who 
work full time, year round, at minimum 


wages earn only 83 percent of the poverty 


line for a family of three. 


Given that the federally established 
~poyerty line does, not take into account 
San Francjsco’s high cost-of living.and. 
extraordinarily high rents, even this bleak. 


picture does not accurately portray the dif- 
ficulty low-wage workers have in ensur- 
ing food and housing for themselves and 
their families. A U.S. Conference of 
Mayors report released in January found 
that 22 percent of homeless people are 
employed, but earn too little to afford 
housing. Creating a living wage high 
enough to ensure the basic right to food, 
housing, and medical care is an important 
step if the city is truly committed to being 
a “Human Rights City.” 

Perhaps the most proactive step the 
mayor and supervisors could take is to 
fully fund the People’s Budget. This 
year’s budget, compiled by a coalition of 
groups representing the needs of San 
Francisco’s many low-income, multiracial 
communities, allocates money to pro- 
grams which create long-term solutions to 
many violations of economic and social 
human rights in the city. By combating 
the root causes of hunger, homelessness, 
and poverty, the People’s Budget offers 
San Francisco a chance to live up to its 
resolve to stand for the full spectrum of 
human rights. 


no overfurnished futuristic apartment 

crowded into midtown 

no full-accessoried efficiency studio 

with built-in security to protect the 360 degree view 

no winestenched pukestained mattress in a room 

with one blanket to staunch the early morning chills 

in a never-classy-from-the-day-it-opened hotel 

no cot in a church sponsored heated refuge 

no out of service still operational school bus bunkhouse 
no camper or pickup with an aluminum shell 

or long-legged van with a foam pad 

no backseat in an abandoned four-door sedan 

no medical insurance 

no registered claim to a place in line 

no assigned position on a waiting list for help 

no promise of a roof 


__ the privileged foster in America 


a certain segment 


of this highly advanced, civilized society 
does not exist 


pass the word: : 
converge on Washington 
until there’s a sufficient density 


of the unaddressed_ : oH .ssitinine? oaivr1e? 


claiming 1600 ee ey! Avenue: 

as a maildrop 

so the politicians 

can’t help but:act fast 

to draft a shelter-and-meal minimum _ 
aid package 

before the rest of the world 

learns the extent of hopelessness 


To St. Christopher 


In San Francisco 
by Michael Creedon 


I hear where Mayor Willie Brown 
Is taking away our shopping carts, 


: Unlawfully gained, and this is going to 


Pose.a problem for me and my family. 


» Where do we keep our stuff, collect 


Our cans & bottles & clothes to recycle, 
And what to lean on, or where to put 
Los ninos, what to push | 
When exhaustion sets in? 

This is the time for St. Christopher to 
Carry us over the rapid rocks of the street 


Before further hopelessness sets in. 
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Police Sweeps Launched by S.F. Mayor and Supervisors 
Make a Mockery of Their Own Human Rights Resolution 


In voting to drive homeless people out 


of U.N. Plaza, the mayor and his cronies 
on the Board of Supervisors declared 
the human rights of the poor to be null 
and void in this self-avowed ‘Human 
Rights City.’’ They have shredded their 
own resolution to uphold the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


erhaps nothing could symbolize so clearly how 
San Francisco has become a city run for the rich 
at the expense of the poor, as the recent mullti- 
million-dollar upgrade of City Hall. On the same 
day that Mayor Willie Brown led the members of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors into the newly renovated 
and gold-plated City Hall, resplendent with marble stair- 
cases and chambers of Manchurian oak, the National 


Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty named San 


Francisco one of the five meanest cities in the country for 
its anti-homeless raids and police sweeps. 

Then, on January 25, 1999, the first day that the Board 
of Supervisors sat in their lustrous new chambers, they cast 
a vote to dramatically escalate the meanness of San 
Francisco’s streets and to condemn those living in poverty 
and hardship to be driven out of some of the last public 
places still left to sleep, in United Nations Plaza, Hallidie 
Plaza, and Union Square. The supervisors cast this cruel 
vote to ban sleeping and camping despite the San 
Francisco Public Health Department’s report that a record 
157 people died on the streets of this city in 1999, deaths 
that were directly attributed to a lack of shelter beds, 
affordable housing and other homeless services. 

In an eerie case of fateful timing, on the evening of 
the very day that the Board of Supervisors voted to use 
police-state tactics to drive the poor away from the envi- 
rons of City Hall, some of the wealthiest people in the 
country were welcomed into City Hall for the extrava- 
gant Patrons’ Dinner of the San Francisco Ballet. The 
months-long effort by the police to force homeless peo- 
ple out of the area paid off, as the ostentatiously dressed 
cream of society walked into the lavish gala unhindered 
by any unseemly encounters with the unsightly poor. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which had just editori- 
alized strongly in favor of Amos Brown’s heartless pro- 
posal to drive homeless people out of city plazas, admir- 
ingly described the celebrity guests wearing sequined 
satin Herrera and Celine gowns, and recounted Sharon 
Stone’s query to author Danielle Steel Perkins as to the 
cause of her sore hand: “Was it because of the weight of 
the diamonds you’re wearing?” Chronicle society 
reporters breathlessly reported that the event was “Tike 
the court at Versailles with elegantly attired guests 
exchanging bon mots” in City Hall’s “splendidly reno- 
vated rotunda with its magnificent marble staircase.” 

Does no one remember history these days, or feel a 
sinking sense of foreboding when such comparisons are 
made? For the scene at City Hall was indeed uncomfort- 
ably close to the palace at Versailles where King Louis 
XVI lived an opulent, dissolute lifestyle and arrogantly 
ruled the French masses with utter insensitivity to their 
hunger and poverty. All that was missing from the gala 
feast at City Hall was Marie Antoinette leaving the rotunda 
and sniffing aristocratically, “Let them eat cake,” to the 
hungry, homeless people on the streets just outside. 

San Francisco is a study in contrasts these days. Inside 
City Hall, 1,100 patrons paid $1,000 each to eat a sump- 
tuous feast; while outside, the homeless and hungry wait 
in long lines to eat poverty fare at soup kitchens. Above, 


At a San Francisco housing march, protesters decry 
the anti-homeless agenda of Mayor Willie Brown. 


the towering gold-plated dome of City Hall, where we 
spent millions of dollars to renovate this emblem of civic 
pride; below, some of the meanest streets in the nation, 
where the city’s deplorable cruelty to the disenfranchised 
is a source of national shame and scandal. 

THE GRADUAL EVOLUTION OF CRUELTY 

The Board of Supervisors’ vote to drive homeless 
people out of U.N. Plaza and Hallidie Plaza has to be 
seen in the context of the gradually unfolding evolution 
of the city’s anti-poor laws in order to appreciate how 
comprehensive this police repression has become. 

Under Willie Brown’s initiative to criminalize nearly 
every aspect of homeless life, San Francisco police 
issued 16,000 tickets to homeless people for “quality of 
life” offenses last year, and launched a series of police 
raids to eradicate homeless encampments in Golden Gate 
Park. When homeless people chased out of the park scat- 
tered, predictably, into neighborhoods around the city, 
the police, merchants and mainstream press escalated 
their attacks against street people in the Castro, the 
Haight, and the downtown area, notably Civic Center, so 
that homeless people began feeling the heat of repression 
there and were forced into U.N. and Hallidie plazas, 
Union Square and elsewhere. 

Then, to complete this systematic effort to eliminate 
homeless people from public spaces in San Francisco, the 
supervisors voted 8-3 to outlaw sleeping and camping in 
UN. and Hallidie plazas. The board also voted to approve 
a Business Improvement District in nearby Union Square 
so businesses can hire their own private security force to 
sweep street people and panhandlers away. 

Supervisor Amos Brown was the main proponent of 
this cruel sell-out of the civil rights of homeless people. 
Amos Brown and Mayor Willie Brown are making a 
career out of beating up on the poor; these sickening 
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attacks on defenseless people endear a politician to busi- 
nesses and campaign contributors. Only Sue Bierman, 
Tom Ammiano and Leland Yee had the decency to vote 
against Amos Brown’s police crackdown. The mayor and 
the majority of the Board of Supervisors voted to betray 
not only the human rights of homeless people, but also to 
make a lie out of a significant resolution they passed last 
year “declaring San Francisco as a human rights city and 
pledging to oppose any legislation or action that 
impinges on the fundamental rights of human beings.” 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS BETRAYS OWN RESOLUTION 


Last year was the 50th anniversary of the United 
Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a cor- 
nerstone human rights treaty signed by the United States 
and adopted by virtually every nation on earth. This 
Universal Declaration recognizes not only political 
rights, but also economic and social rights as part of the 
full spectrum of human rights. 

In response to a campaign by Food First (Institute for 
Food and Development Policy), the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors voted to adopt the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and specifically to support 
Article 25 which states: “Everyone has the right to a stan- 
dard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself (herself) and his (her) family, including food, 


clothing, housing, medical care and necessary social ser- 


vices.” The board quoted the above words, which have 
made Article 25 a foundational declaration in the struggle 
to uphold the human rights of homeless people, then 
added these words of their own: 

‘Further Resolved, That the City of San Francisco 
affirms its stand for human rights by pledging to oppose 
any legislation or action that impinges on the fundamen- 
tal rights of human beings as stated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights...” 

The hypocrites on the Board of Supervisors passed 
those stirring promises to uphold human rights in 1998. 
Yet in one of their first meetings in 1999, they stuffed 
those vows into a paper shredder by voting to nullify the 
human rights of homeless people in every direction 
around their board chambers: in Civic Center Plaza, in 
Union Square, and in Hallidie Plaza, the human rights of 
the poor have been declared null and void by the mayor 
and his cronies on the board. 

But to make their betrayal even more iniquitous, the 
Board of Supervisors voted to abolish the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in United Nations Plaza 
itself. In an irony so deep it nearly defies belief, the 
supervisors have repealed the human rights of the poor in 
the very plaza where many solemn events have been held 
to honor the United Nations and celebrate the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. By voting to authorize the 
police to sweep the homeless poor out of U.N. Plaza, the 
supervisors also voted to sweep their honor, their credi- 
bility, and the last shreds of their broken promises into 
the same oblivion to which they have callously consigned 
the homeless residents of San Francisco. 
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The magnet theory neatly solves any 


mayor’s dilemma of how to pay for urgently 
needed homeless services. By preaching in 
dire tones of the horrors of 10 million 
homeless people’ moving to (insert your city 
here), politicians can sway voters away from 
natural humanitarian inclinations. | 


by Becky Johnson 


uring hundreds of debates and 

City Council meetings across 

our nation, concerned citizens 

discuss what to do about the 
homeless problem. When advocates sug- 
gest the obvious solutions, someone will 
stand up and say the following: “If we 
(insert any of the following) build a shelter, 
campground, carpark, start a feeding pro- 
gram, health care clinic, or decriminalize 
sleeping, sitting, or asking for spare change 
— then hundreds, thousands, maybe even 
millions of homeless people from all over 
the nation will flock here.” 

County Supervisor Mardi Wormhoudt 
told Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom (HUFF) in the summer of 1998 
that, “If we could only build a wall and 
surround Santa Cruz, we could solve our 
local homeless problem. But alas...” 

Robert DeFreitas, a member of the 
Downtown Neighborhood Association, in 
an editorial to the Santa Cruz County 
Sentinel, wrote of the “deluge of homeless, 
impacting (his) fragile neighborhood,” if 
we should allow the homeless to sleep at 
night. Never mind that we had never con- 
sidered legalizing sleeping in his neighbor- 
hood. All these proponents of anti-home- 
less policies are giving credence to what is 
called the magnet theory, where cities 
become a “magnet” attracting homeless 
people from all over. 

Last winter, Santa Cruz Mayor 
Katherine Beiers set up a task force to 
reconsider the camping ordinance, and to 
make recommendations to the full City 
Council. Many hoped the sleeping ban 
would be ended or at least modified. 

At the council meeting on February 23, 
Councilmember Mike Rotkin, who enjoys 
a somewhat liberal reputation due to his 
day job as a lecturer at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz, spoke of the dire 
results of legalizing sleeping in the indus- 
trial zones of the city: “The question is: 
does either creating a campground or send- 
ing the message out there that we’re going 
to let people sleep outside in our town” 
attract homeless people to our area. 

Rotkin predicted that if Santa Cruz were 
to legalize sleeping, “We’re either going to 
have an ordinance which is unenforceable, 
or to take a milder position, less enforce- 
able than it currently is, and it will have a 
magnet effect.” 

Mayor Beiers disagreed, saying, “We 
did quite a bit of research on the magnet 
theory.” Then Beiers read from a study 
done by the National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty: “A number of 
studies refute the notion of a magnet 
effect. Research on the geographic pat- 
terns of homeless people does not support 
the claim that homeless people tend to 


travel from one city or town to another to 
take advantage of shelters or services. In 
fact, the research tends to indicate home- 
less people are not as mobile as is com- 
monly thought.” 

Then Beiers added, “We also got some 
statements and letters from Florida and 
Eugene, Oregon, who have gone further 
than us in liberalizing camping and they 
did not experience any magnet effect.” 

Mayor Beiers was referring to letters, 
faxes, and e-mails which researchers at 
HUFF had arranged to be sent to the City 
Council. HUFF determined that there 
have been at least four instances in recent 
history in which a city has changed a law 
banning sleeping into some sort of legal- 
ized situation. In 1986, the City of Santa 
Barbara legalized sleeping for three years. 
After the 1992 Pottinger decision, the 
City of Miami set up safe zones where 
homeless people could sleep. Further 
north, Ft. Lauderdale, fearing a court suit, 
set up its own safe zone. In 1997, Eugene, 
Oregon, legalized sleeping in vehicles in 
the industrial area of town. 

After contacting service providers, 
social service departments, and city man- 
agers in these four cities, HUFF found the 
results to be the same: In no city, after 
sleeping was legalized, did a measurable 
increase in homeless people using home- 
less services occur. In Eugene, Tom 
Musslewhite, executive director of Project 
Recovery reported, “The first noticeable 
effect of the change in the law was a 
migration of vehicular dwellers out of the 
neighborhoods to the industrial areas in 
which sleeping had been legalized.” 

In both cities in Florida, after five 
years of safe zones in effect, social service 
providers reported no increase in home- 
less people in the area. They did note an 
increase in funding for homeless services 
during that time period which they attrib- 


uted to the higher visibility of homeless | 


suffering. No backlash against homeless 
people was observed in either city. 

Politicians have practiced fear-monger- 
ing for years to prevent homeless shelters 
and services from gaining public support. 
Indeed, the magnet theory neatly solves 
any mayor’s dilemma of how to pay for 
homeless services, which will generate no 
revenue for the city but are badly needed. 
By preaching in dire tones the horrors of 
“10 million homeless people,” as Mike 
Rotkin has said, moving to (insert your 
city here) tomorrow, politicians can sway 
their constituency away from their natural 
humanitarian inclinations. 

“It’s an easy way to cop out,” said Ken 
Cole of the Homeless Services Center in 
Santa Cruz. “In my 13 years asa social 
service provider in Seattle, I never had the 
experience of someone new coming to our 
city to sleep on a mat on the floor or to 


_ Lafayette, LA; Lake Charles,.LA; 


Santa Cruz activist’s poignant message. Alene Smith photo 


stand in line for food.” 

At the National Summit on 
Homelessness held in May, 1999, by the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, Judy 
Appel, a civil rights attorney with the S.F. 
Coalition on Homelessness, asked for a 
show of hands from those whose city has 
been portrayed by politicians and the 
media as a “magnet.” Nearly every hand 
in the room was raised. 

The following cities all claim 
they are “magnets” for homeless 
people: Akron, OH; Alexandria, LA; 
Asheville, NC; Atlanta, GA; Austin, 
TX; Baton Rouge, LA; Berkeley, 
CA; Chapel Hill, NC; Charlotte, NC; 
Cincinnati, OH; Denver, CO; 
Durham, NC; Fairfax Co., VA; 


Greensboro, NC; High Point, NC; 
Jacksonville, FL; Jefferson, IN; 


New Orleans, LA; New York, NY; 
Philadelphia, PA; Phoenix, AZ; 
Pittsburgh, PA; Portland, PA; 
Portsmouth, NH; Raleigh, NC; 
Reno, NV; San Francisco, CA; 
Shreveport, LA; Tucson, AZ; 
Washington, DC; Wheaton, IL; 
Winston Salem, NC. 

Paul Boden, executive director of 
the Coalition on Homelessness added, 
“And there are five cities — Atlanta, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
and Tucson — that all claim they are 
the biggest magnet.” 

Ken Cole offered a new insight 
into the issue by pointing out that the 
concentration of jobs and services in 
urban areas are what draws homeless 
and non-homeless people alike. 
“Cities are magnets for the home- 
less,” Cole said. “They have central- 
ized transportation and employment. 
When homeless people come to a 
new city it’s always to seek a job.” 

Maryanne Gleason, director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, 
described a less-known homeless 
magnet phenomenon: “Even slot 
machines in Reno are a magnet for 
homeless people. They come to gam- 
ble and end up stuck there.” Activists 
do concede that when severe repres- 
sion hits other areas, social service 
providers do note a temporary rise in 


The Landless People 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


They pay to drink water 
to sit privately in a chair 
to feed their children 
even to defecate, or comb their hair _ 
or they must walk along the careless street 
a walk that leads nowhere... Hee) 
They pay to sleep warmly 

with a roof over their heads 

they pay for heat, 

for blankets and sheets 

for impassive beds 

in rooms that are otherwise bare 

where mice and roaches lair... 


They pay with their blood spilt 
onto sidewalks, gutters and drains 

to blacken in the sun 

until dissolved by the rain 

they pay to lurk around like shadows, 

to stay out of others’ way, 

to serve as cannon fodder, 

to be careful of what they say... they pay... 


with their bodies, they pay with their souls, 
they pay with their pride, 

til they’re exhausted or too old 

Some dream and in their dreaming, 

they see another sun 

which shines upon a world of plenty, 
while others pick up a gun... 


In the gun they see power, 

to live or die as Men 

just to die along the bloodsoaked streets 
where their lives and deaths begin 

the junction of virtue and sin... 


they paid the price of living 

in a poor man’s landless domain, 
where the reward of living 

is a dark sky with beating rain; 
tattered souls and tattered clothes 


Santa Cruz City Councilmember Keith 
Sugar debunked Rotkin’s claim of a mag- 
net effect. “Very early on in the some 20 
meetings we had, I put out an impas- 
sioned plea for some sort of empirical evi- 
dence, or even anecdotal evidence of a 
magnet effect,’ Sugar said. “In all this 
time, there has been nothing submitted. 

“There is simply nothing out there, 
ladies and gentlemen, to suggest there is 
any validity to the magnet effect. We are 
talking about letting people sleep. If people 
are not drawn here for food and services, 
they’re surely not going to be drawn here 


for the privilege to be able to sleep in the ~ 


cold with a blanket or sleeping bag. The 
concern is very legitimate, and I don’t want 
to downplay that because it is widely held. 
I do want to belay those concerns.” 


Despite the efforts by Beiers and Sugar | 


to show that no evidence exists to support 
the magnet theory, they joined the rest of 
the City Council to re-establish the sleep- 
ing ban by a 7-0 vote. 

The cherished myth of the “hobo 
phone line” — where a mythical 
grapevine sends out the word that a city is 
“easy” on those who must live outdoors 
and so prompts everyone in the country to 
come to town — is still believed by influ- 
ential conservative merchants and their 
political proxies, despite the evidence. 

Santa Cruz homeless activist David 
Silva challenged all those in power: “Why 
not design a model to cope with home- 
lessness, so our city can become a beacon, 


not a magnet?” 


homeless refugees. 
Homeless activist Ray Glock- 
Grueneich described an unintended 


effect of anti-homeless Camping ban 


laws. “As I was working with home- 
less people in our court system,” he 
said, “I heard time and time again 
this story: I was passing through 
Santa Cruz on my way somewhere 
else and I got a ticket for sleeping. 
Now I must stay here for a month or 
more to go to my court dates.” 


repelling hearts that beat a rhythm 
of dissonant melodies, that beats in time 
to an angry mind and a torrid symphony 


the landless people must pay... 
they pay to live... and pay to die... 
pay to pee... even pay to cry... 
secluded in some lonely room; 

to emerge from the gloom 

with a mask of doom; 


hoping to survive the system’s knavery... 


as pawns in its Ultimate Slavery... 
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STREET SPIRIT 


‘Mean Sweeps’ from Sea to Shining Sea 


From coast-to-coast, cities enact anti-homeless laws in a cruel race to the bottom 


These new anti-homeless 
“laws” might better be 
described as “crimes against 
humanity,” to use the 
Nuremberg phraseology. 


by Becky Johnson and Robert Norse 


hat is happening in 
America? If we as a soci- 
ety abhor murder, burglary, 
rape, assault, and fraud, 
what are we doing putting people in jail 
for sleeping at night, sitting down, or 
putting a backpack on the sidewalk? 

In January, 1997, in Glendale, 
California, it became illegal to sleep at 
night if you are homeless; having a sleep- 
ing bag, backpack, suitcase, or, God for- 
bid, a shopping cart has now become a 
crime. In March, San Jose, the largest city 
in northern California (population 
850,000), passed a sitting ban downtown 
that mandated jail for the first offense and 
gave cops the power to charge homeless 
people with a misdemeanor after a first 
warning. The possible penalty is six 
months in jail and/or a $1000 fine. 

In late April, liberal Palo Alto passed 
its own Sit/Lie Ban on University 
Avenue, in spite of overwhelmingly nega- 
tive testimony before the City Council 
from Stanford Homeless Action Coalition 
students, the Palo Alto Human Relations 
Commission, many social service 
providers, dozens of thoughtful and intel- 
ligent members of the public, and home- 


less: people: Shortly theréafter, nearby 
Mountain View made it illegal to*panhan-« 
dle from a public median strip or in public - 


parking lots. 

In Southern California, Thousand Oaks 
passed a sweeping camping ordinance, 
which, if it follows the pattern of camping 
bans enacted in San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz, will only impact homeless people. 
Santa Barbara also passed a main street 
anti-sitting law by unanimous vote of the 
City Council in April. 

City Attorney Ariel Calonne advised 
the Palo Alto City Council that defending 
the Sit/Lie Ban against prospective ACLU 
challenges would cost a minimum of 
$30,000. The ban was hyped as a defense 
for “trip’and fall” dangers to pedestrians 
dazzled or distracted by unseen sitters. 
Everyone was subsequently amused to 
hear Calonne note that the City would not 
be liable for any such injuries anyway. 

In San Jose, the bigotry of merchants 
and their legislative supporters was more 
blatant. Councilmembers and shop owners 
raised the specter of business blight and 
public urination, harping on false stereo- 
types to pass a law that would forbid 
homeless people from sitting down any- 
where within a 66-block downtown area 
(except at bus stops and parks open only 
in the day). Yet San Jose Mayor Susan 
Hammer insisted this “Sit Down/Go to 
Jail” law was not anti-homeless. 

MEAN SWEEPS ON MEAN STREETS 

Mean Sweeps is the latest report issued 
on the criminalization of the poor by the 


National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty (NLCHP) in Washington, 


D.C. It provides the most comprehensives*: ; 
record yet of the development of anti-* 
homeless laws and their implementation,:: 


along with a reasoned thesis on why these 
make bad public policy. 


N oe s 1994 report, No Homeless. 
People Allowed, on the national surge of 
anti-homeless laws. The title refers’ to 


“broken, window.” 

In a thoughtful, wwell- “researched ni narra- 
“tive, Mean, Sweeps defines the dynamics 
“of “quality, of life” crimes and them, rela- 
. tionship with homeles ssness. The, report 


5 “Stemizes the new Plague of anti-homeless 
oes n Sweeps is a needed update otiv 


Lydia Gans photo 


Police arrest Food Not Bombs activists for protesting the exclusion of homeless people from public spaces in San Francisco. 


police crackdowns on homeless people, a 
practice reported in 54% of cities sur- 
veyed. Some cities have taken a particu- 
larly tough stance against their homeless 
residents and stand out as having the 
meanest streets. The top “winners” in this 
ugly contest of thuggery-as-social-policy 
were San Francisco, San Diego, Atlanta, 


‘Dallas, and New York. 


- Naming the five top “winners” with the 


“meanest streéts has proven to be an effec- 
tive tactic. A direct result of the report’s © 


Meanest Metropolis box score has been 
wide media coverage of the offending 
cities. The nasty controversy graced news- 
papers and lit phone lines at radio talk 
shows across the nation. Indeed, the 
NLCHP’s report proved prophetic in 
accurately identifying an ominous trend in 
city governments to socially and economi- 
cally cleanse public areas of the presence 
of poor and homeless people. 

Attorneys Maria Foscarinis and 
Catherine Bendor working with NLCHP 
staff give us a plausible explanation of the 
motives behind this series of increasingly 
oppressive laws. 


THE ‘BROKEN WINDOWS’ PRETEXT 


In 1982, criminologists George Kelling 
and James Q. Wilson wrote a classic arti- 
cle for the Atlantic Monthly called 
“Broken Windows.” Wilson and Kelling 
claimed that allowing visible indications 
of disorder, such as a broken window, to 
remain unrepaired, demonstrates and 
encourages a loss of public order. In their 
analysis, such apathy breeds further, and 
more serious, criminal activity in the 
neighborhood. Cities like San Jose have 
been using the Kelling-Wilson hypothesis 
as a respectable rationale for blatantly 
anti-homeless public policies. Hence, 
even in the absence of real criminal 
behavior, anti-sitting laws are touted as 
crime prevention measures that deter 
crime-generating “broken windows” — 
the unchecked panhandler being the first 


te 


nod-nng 5 


ldws_ across. the, countiy.. li. examines pro- 
posed justifications. blic, health, and 
safety issues, prevention 1 of crime, eco- 


nomic issues, aesthetic and -quality- -of-life 


vavigich? affect- the homeless. It 


‘siHhdeS 18 Cases involving camping, 


‘Anti begging laws and anti-vagrancy 


concerns. The report concludes convinc- 
ingly that such laws are ineffective, coun- 
terproductive, and inhumane. 

The authors write: “The adoption of 
laws and policies that attack homeless peo- 
ple rather than attacking the problem of 
homelessness is an inevitably ineffective 
strategy. All of the proposed justifications 


for criminalizing homelessness generally 
neglect to address the fact that penalizing 


“people for engaging in behaviors such as 


sleeping in public, sitting on public side- 
walks, or begging, will not reduce the inci- 
dence of such behaviors, or keep public 
places clear of homeless people, when peo- 
ple are doing so because they have no 
alternative place to sleep or sit, or no other 
means of subsistence. These policies are 
usually counterproductive in that they cre- 
ate barriers for peCu on the path toward 
self-sufficiency .” 

Want to find out where you can’t sit 
down, can’t sleep, can’t ask for spare 
change? Mean Sweeps sums it all up in a 
helpful two-page table. Attached tables 
provide comparisons of emergency shelter 
space, transitional housing capacity, and 
the size of the homeless population in 50 
American cities. Fair market rents, per- 
centages of poor people able to afford 
them, unemployment rates, monthly earn- 
ings, and General Assistance and Food 
Stamp levels are also tabulated. 

Mean Sweeps compares the 
overnight cost of incarcerating some- 
one in jail, on the one hand, with pro- 
viding food, shelter, transportation, 
and counseling on the other. On aver- 
age, jail costs over $40 a day; shelter 
and other services combined cost” 
only $30 or less. Mean Sweeps 
reports on anti-homeless laws in 50 
major US cities. Some cities, such as 
San Jose, received a favorable report 
in December, but have since enacted 
repressive anti-poor laws. 

The final section of the report 
summarizes court cases nationwide 


sleeping, sitting, or storing property 
in public places, along with updates. 


“laws ‘receive a detailed treatment. 
"Those working for social justice on 
‘the judicial level will find this sec- 
©'tion most valuable in finding ways to 


At Home 


by Will Walker 


I think about her as I light 

a candle in the sudden dark and marvel 
at the handy welcome of its gentle glow. 
“The magic,” she called it, “of a boring 
evening at home.” (A Holocaust survivor, 
speaking to the world through its 
televisions from her borrowed podium 
at the Academy Awards.) 

By candlelight, I read my wife a scene 

of a story, the strangely wholesome tale 
of a preacher speaking to a parishioner, 
both struggling separately for faith. 

The words fill up the silence and the dark. 
The room is steeped in the magic 

of a boring evening at home. 

I give thanks, yet still forget 

how delicate is this magic spell, 

how quickly banished even from the lives 
of couples, like the one we saw last week, 
whose crime against the state is lying by 
our window with no other place to sleep. 


combat anti-homeless laws. 

The NLCHP writers have also been 
active out in the field. At this January’s 
Building Unity: Defending the Civil 
Rights of Homeless People conference in 
Los Angeles, Foscarinis and Bendor 
spoke out publicly in support of activists 
in the trenches fighting for homeless 
rights. In March, Bendor appeared in 
Santa Cruz at the invitation of local 


activists and councilmembers to provide a 
legal perspective in a special council 


meeting following a brief fiery public 
debate on changing Santa Cruz’s Sleeping 
Ban for winter shelter emergencies. 

It would be helpful for NLCHP to 
extend and regularize this support by issu- 
ing timely press releases opposing restric- 
tive laws as they appear before city coun- 
cils. By working with local and regional 
activists, the NLCHP can provide the 
intellectual muscle to turn back these new 
anti-homeless “laws,” which might better 
be described as “crimes against humani- 
ty,” to use the Nuremberg phraseology. 
NLCHP’s broad national perspective 
allows it to propose persuasive positive 
alternatives that could preserve basic 
human rights and meet the real concerns 
of diverse urban communities which are 
battlegrounds of the class war in the “90s. 
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EICHORN Decision UPHOLDS 


SLEEP AS A HUMAN RIGHT 


‘‘Defendant slept in the civic center because his alternatives were 
inadequate and economic forces were primarily to blame for his 
predicament.... Simply put, Santa Ana may not ‘solve’ its social 


problems by foisting them onto nearby localities.’’ 
— Ruling of the Fourth Appellate District Court in the Eichorn case 


by Robert Norse 
6G ecessity is a valid defense to 
N= charge of violating a city 


ordinance banning sleep in 
public areas,” reads the California Daily 
Journal’s summary of Jn re James Warner 
Eichorn, a recent ruling of the Fourth 
Appellate District Court. 

James Eichorn, a homeless man, was 
cited for violation of Santa Ana’s anti- 
camping ordinance on January 25, 1993. 
The “Unlawful Camping” ordinance said 
that it is illegal for any person to camp or 
use camp paraphernalia, including even a 
sleeping bag, on any street, any public 
parking lot, or any public area at all. 

Eichorn’s original court challenge to this 
Draconian sleeping ban briefly excited fer- 
vent hope among supporters of homeless 
rights. In 1994, the Fourth Appellate Court 
in the Tobe case found that the ordinance 
violated the right to travel, the right to due 
process, and the right to equal protection 
under the law — putting all California anti- 
camping laws in question. 

The California Supreme Court, howev- 
er, quickly depublished the decision (elimi- 
nating its use as binding precedent) and 
ultimately reversed it. The Supreme Court 
said that the law was not unconstitutional 
in every conceivable case and thus was 
“facially” valid. The court refused to 
assume that the ordinance would be 
enforced “against persons who have no 
alternative to camping” since the prosecu- 
tion assured the judges that “a necessity 
defense might be available to truly home- 
less persons.” Because of the availability of 
- the necessity defense, argued the City of 
Santa Ana, the camping law would never 
be unconstitutionally applied. 

An Instruction on the defense of neces- 
sity is required where there is evidence 
“sufficient to establish that defendant vio- 
lated the law (1) to prevent a significant 
evil, (2) with no adequate alternative, (3) 
without creating a greater danger than the 
one avoided, (4) with a good faith belief 
in the necessity, (5) with such belief being 
objectively reasonable, and (6) under cir- 
cumstances in which he did not substan- 


tially contribute to the emergency.” 
[People v. Papper 1996] 

At a pretrial hearing, Judge Brooks 
refused to let Eichorn present a necessity 
defense. Brooks said he did not regard lack 
of sleep as a “significant evil,” asking with 
cynical disdain: “What do you mean bodily 
harm? Like tired eyeballs or blood?” 

But now, the Fourth Court of Appeals 
has reversed Brooks’ dismissal of Eichorn’s 
case, finding: “Sleep is a physiological 
need, not an option for humans. It is com- 


-mon knowledge that loss of sleep produces 


a host of physical and mental problems 
(mood irritability, energy drain and low 
motivation, slow reaction time, inability to 
concentrate and process information). 
Certainly no one would suggest that a grog- 
gy truck driver who stops his rig on the side 
of a road rather than risk falling asleep at 
the wheel does not act to prevent a signifi- 
cant evil, i.e., harm to himself and others.” 

Eichorn had offered to prove that on 
the night he was cited, every shelter bed 
within the city that was available to a 
homeless single man with no children was 
occupied and that he was involuntarily 
homeless, i.e., that he had done every- 
thing he could to alleviate his condition. 

Due to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, Eichorn, a 49-year-old Marine Corps 
veteran and 14-year resident of Santa 
Ana, had been unable to find work as a 
manual laborer that paid enough to allow 
him to find an alternative place to sleep. 

Police found Eichorn on the ground in 
his sleeping bag, using his clothes as a pil- 
low, at 10:30 p.m. outside a county office 
building in the Santa Ana Civic Center. 
He was photographed, cited, and asked to 
move on — which he did. 

Eichorn originally moved to Santa Ana 
in search of an ice-cream truck-driving 
job, which he held for a year while living 
in a motel. When he lost that job, he fre- 
quented the casual labor office until it 
closed, relying on general relief and food 
stamps. With less expensive motel rooms 
torn down, he couldn’t get shelter and 
slept in the Civic Center, close to services, 
including restrooms, and where there was 
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“safety in numbers,” that is, where it was 
less likely someone would steal or attack 
you while you slept. 

Eichorn did not like living outside, 
worked every chance he got, and had been 
turned away from the Armory in the past. 
On January 25, 1993, he didn’t remember 
whether he had tried to find a spot at the 
Armory or had heard all the spaces were 
filled. His mother and stepfather lived in 
Long Beach, but staying with them was 
not an option because he was “an adult 
responsible for himself.” 

UC Irvine Professor of Criminology 
James Meeker testified that his 1993 sur- 
vey of homelessness in Orange County 
found 3000 homeless people, mostly 
longtime residents living there an average 
of 14 years, who had lost jobs and could 
not afford housing. Orange County had 
relatively little affordable housing and it 
had been decreasing. Single men had a 
particularly difficult time because they 
were less likely to receive support from 
family, friends, or government agencies. 
They slept outside because they had no 
choice. They were 10 times more likely to 
be crime victims than average people. 
Many homeless people stayed in urban 
areas because of proximity to shelter and 
assistance providers, day jobs (only eight 
percent were unemployed and not looking 
for work), and public transportation. 

Santa Ana, according to Timothy 
Shaw, executive director of the Orange 
County Homeless Issues Task Force, had 
about 1500 homeless people in 1993 with 
118 shelter beds available for single men. 
The Armory could accommodate an addi- 
tional 125. As was routine, these shelters 
were full on the night Eichorn was cited. 

June Marcott, Orange County program 
manager for food stamps and general 
relief, testified that Eichorn participated in 


S 


a work program (working nine days out of 
the month) and also actively looked for 
work, making four job applications per 
day. He last received general relief in 
November, 1990, and applied for relief in 
March and June, 1992, but was denied. 

Still, Judge Brooks ruled that Eichorn 
had violated the Camping Ban and was 
not involuntarily homeless. Brooks 
declared — in the face of both hard evi- 
dence and expert witnesses to the contrary 
— that Eichorn somehow chose not to go 
to the Armory, and that he should have 
sought out familial or government relief. 
Brooks also suggested that Eichorn could 
have slept in or in front of other non-pub- 
lic buildings nearby and also said he could 
have walked to an adjacent city without a 
camping ordinance. 

The Fourth Appellate Court disagreed 
with Judge Brooks, ruling: “There was 
substantial if not uncontradicted evidence 
that defendant slept in the civic center 
because his alternatives were inadequate 
and economic forces were primarily to 
blame for his predicament. Neither tres- 
passing on private property nor walking to 
a different city are adequate alternatives. 
Simply put, Santa Ana may not ‘solve’ its 
social problems by foisting them onto 
nearby localities; an individual who has 
no reasonable alternative to sleeping in a 
public place in Santa Ana need not travel 
in search of streets and other public places 
where he can catch his 40 winks.” 

The bottom line is clear: the claim by 
homeless advocates that police have no » 
right to arrest homeless people for the 
supposed “crime” of sleeping or camping 
has been vindicated by the appellate court. 

For more information on the Eichorn case, 
see the Daily Appellate Report of the 
California Daily Journal, Friday, January 22, 
1999, pp. 659-662. 


E:cHorRN Decision: New Toot To RECLAIM OLD LIBERTIES 


by Robert Norse 


here isn’t much in the way of 

new shelter or truly affordable 

housing in San Diego, as city 

officials continue to keep the 
homeless from their legal right to use the 
Naval Training Center for housing (as 
provided by the federal Stuart McKinney 
Act giving homeless people first priority 
for abandoned military facilities). But 
human rights activists are successfully 
attacking the City’s Sleeping Ban through 
an old court tool given new life in a recent 
Appellate Court decision. 

Street Light writer and homeless advo- 
cate Roger Scott is distributing a simple 
flyer downtown that is, by his report, 
already making large ripples in the court 
and on the street. The flyer reads: 

“Call Info Line 1-800-227-0997 before 
you go to sleep at night to verify that there 
are no emergency shelter beds available. 
If you receive a citation from the police 
for illegal camping, do not admit guilt for 


anything. Merely state that you contacted 
Info Line and were told that there was no 
shelter available. When you go to court 
(a) plead not guilty, (b) ask for legal rep- 
resentation, (c) ask for a jury trial, (d) tell 
your attorney to assert the necessity 


sleep in public areas.” [“Eichorn Decision 
Upholds Sleep as a Human Right,” 
March, 1999, Street Spirit.] 

On May 12, the California Supreme 
Court upheld Eichorn by refusing to 
review the City of Santa Ana’s appeal. 


When four slumber-felons told the judge they were fighting 
their cases with the Eichorn right to use the necessity defense, 
the court dropped the cases. A new defense was in town. 


defense as stated in the Eichorn decision.” 

The recent Eichorn decision does not 
actually overturn outright any of the many 
California municipal sleeping bans. But it 
makes prosecution of such so-called 
“quality of life” misdemeanors very hard, 
time-consuming, and expensive. 

On January 25, the Fourth Appellate 
Court ruled that “sleep is a physiological 
need, not an option for humans,” and 
“necessity is a valid defense to the charge 
of violating a city ordinance banning 


They further declined to decertify it, 
thereby making it binding precedent 
statewide, which all state courts are 
required to follow. 

Defendants can cite Eichorn to force 
local judges to allow them to argue the 
“necessity defense” in any camping case. 
The necessity defense requires a rather 
complicated and extensive showing by the 
defendant that she or he had to break the 
law to avert a worse evil; that is, they had 
to break the law in order to sleep because 


no other legal options were available. 

Since no city of any size in the U:S. 
has adequate shelter for their local home- 
less population, Eichorn puts a powerful 
tool in the hands of homeless people with 
enough strength, savvy, and support to 
wind their way through the court process. 

Last year, San Diego homeless activists 
Isustained the largest and longest homeless 
protest on the West Coast in years: the 
three-month-long, 200-person-strong, City 
Center Sleep-In at the Concourse. Police 
succeeded in dispersing “The People’s 
Establishment” protest with threats to 
arrest sleepers for illegal “lodging” — a 
misdemeanor with penalties of up to 
$1000 and/or six months in jail. 

But this year, with Eichorn on the 
books, things are different. When police 
found Roger Scott sleeping down at the 
Concourse to kick off a new round and a 
second year of the People’s 
Establishment, they arrested and jailed 


See Eichorn Decision page seven 
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Despite a rash of violence direct- 
ed against the homeless, they are 
afraid to go to the police. Many 
fear the police even more than 
unexpected attacks. 


by Lucy Kemnitzer 


anta Cruz doesn’t have much hate 

crime, the District Attorney says. 

Police spokesmen told the Santa 

Cruz County Sentinel that the first 
one all year was in September, when a 
Hispanic man was attacked by a gang of 
youths. Readers of the newspaper were 
surprised: they wondered what were those 
other attacks they’d been reading about all 
year, if not hate crimes — maybe they 
were invitations to dance the polka? 

The legal definition of hate crime, by 
the way, does not include attacks on people 
because they are or are perceived to be 
homeless or poor. No special statistics are 
kept about these attacks. There has been no 
special effort to stop them, though by some 
informal estimates there have been at least 
20 attacks on the homeless alone in Santa 
Cruz since the beginning of the year. 

__ The author’s son’ was jumped and beat- 
en on Tuesday night, September 22, as he 
was walking past a public park in down- 
town Santa Cruz. He may have been cho- 
sen at random, as a denizen of the South 
of Laurel neighborhood, or he may have 
_been chosen for his “stylishly ragged” 


clothing: The five young. white men who . 
beat. him told him they were beating him - 


:- because “‘you’re a fucking victim!” 


The same night, a few blocks away, two 


3 . young local activists: were. jumped,and 


28 eal by-a group of: ‘young white men; and... 
oy a. Man..was-beaten and stabbed ,by:a.group.: 
Er: white men —,this time-they . ° 
_ those about whom the most complaints 


- claimed that the reason was that the man 


was friendly to blacks and Latinos (the © 
«beating took place in a largely Hispanic 
neighborhood). There are other, uncon-. 


- firmed, stories, of beatings the same night. 
Not enough information exists to. say 
whether these assaults were all perpetrated 


by. the same: group of young white. men, or . 
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Hate Crimes Against the Poor Don't Count 


Beating up on the homeless with pipes and chains i is not a hate crime 


A homeless woman in Santa Cruz, isolated and vulnerable. 


whether there are two or more groups 
attacking people in Santa Cruz. 

Earlier this year there was a rash of 
violence directed against the homeless, 
enough so that some of it was even report- 
ed in the newspapers. Our local man with 
a tape recorder, Robert Norse, has been 
collecting these stories from people who 
are afraid to go to the police with them. 

Why are they afraid to come forward? 
Many of them fear the police even more 
than unexpected attacks. They have rea- 
son to. Complaints against the police 
range from simply not listening to the use 
of excessive force. 

When Larry Cessna was beaten, he 
was not satisfied with the way. that his 
report. was handled and he complained to 
the police about it. Imagine his surprise 


when. the “forward motion” on his case 


was that he received.a ticket in the mail 


for the time. he was beaten,.charging him 
with drunk and disorderly. behavior. - = 


hl ae ec ad 
with protecting the powerless. are often 


are made. For example, Sergeant Steve 
Clark, the department’s liaison with the 
City’s Commission for the Prevention of 
Violence Against Women, is also known 
on the street as the man who confiscated 


is blankets from the homeless three years 
ago during the time of the famous City ~ 


Alena Smith photo 


Hall Sleep-in. When asked why he took 
the blankets instead of merely taking pho- 
tographs for evidence, he smirked and 
answered, “Because I can.” Clark is also 
the star of several stories of intimidation 
against young people and the homeless. 
Another officer is said to have threat- 
ened a man with a trespassing ticket when 
he was approaching the Community 
House in order to apply for services there! 
The police ask the homeless to tell 
them where they are camping, promising 
to patrol there-more frequently for their 
protection, but campers know that more 
patrols mean more tickets and more 
arrests: An arrest doesn’t even lead ‘to a 
safe night in jail: In Santa Cruz, people 


arrested for illegal sleeping’ are “released”: 
at three in the morning. Tickets ‘are being. 


given for “the intent to camp” — which 
amounts to the possession of a bedroll: 
Early in the year, three people were 


sleeping: With’ petinission: ih a: ‘shed: ‘on a. 
property at the elige Of towii, in’ ‘an inidus- 
- trial area’ near the’ river. ‘During’ the night, . 


"a group of five’ io six people all dressed in 
‘black burst into the shed yelling “Police! 


Get up!” Of course; they were not police. 
They were “trollbusters,” and they ‘beat 


the three with chains and pipes. 

In the spring, police representatives 
told’a meeting of the homeless ‘that they . 
knew who the assailants weré and’‘would _. 


REALITY CHECK 
by Nancy Warder 


yesterday 

She wore a rainbow colored high hat 
like Dr. Seuss’ cat 

she was talking to an invisible friend 
smiling and laughing 

she offered to tell my fortune 

had she told her own? 


today 

she is back in our world 

sitting on the cold dirty sidewalk 
begging for change 

she is not smiling 

her phantom friends 

are not answering the phone 


is our reality such a gift to her? 


I wonder 


PM A JEW 
(after the attack on the Jewish Community 


Center) 
by Julia Vinograd 


A man on tv said 
he wants me dead; 
I’ve never seen him before. 


He shot children to set an example, 
just a sample, 
he wants others to kill more. 


Newsmen measure his hate, 
roll it thin and test its weight; 
they’re going to bake a pie 


not for apples. 
Pre-heat the ovens. 
Don’t cry. 


soon have them in.custody. [n June, a man 
named Aaron Bertch was arrested along 
with one juvenile. As of this writing his 
trial has not been scheduled. And he’s 


. charged with assault, not with a hate 
a crime, because, as we all. know, beating 
. up.on the homeless with he and chains 


is not a hate crime, .. 5 
Meanwhile, alacks continue. and a 


-is no coordinated effort to make-the 


streets safe. And. there:will not be until 
crimes against the poor are recognized 
and, acknowledged. for what they are, and 
those who are charged.with defending the 
public safety.,are not also charged with 
harassing the homeless. : 


Eichorn Decision 


from} page six 


- him. But this time, after four hours of 

‘screaming “lawsuit” and “Eichorn,” they 

released him without charges. 
When. Scott began distributing his 


“Call the Info Line” flyer, urging people 
to take their cases to trial with the Eichorn 
defense, police spread the word that 


Scott’s action was prompting the cops to 
crack down. But when four slumber- 
felons told the judge they were fighting 
their cases with the Eichorn right to use 
_ the necessity defense, the court dropped 
the cases. A new defense was in town. 

Attorney Kate Wells has represented 
over 100 Sleeping Ban cases in Santa 
Cruz stemming from the seven-month 
City Hall Sleepers Protest — a peaceful 
civil disobedience challenge to the harsh 
law that declares, “Go to sleep after 11 
p.m., go to jail.” Judge Tom Kelly told 
Wells that the Sleeping Ban was constitu- 
tional because “homeless people can just 
as well sleep during the day.” 


“Now that argument won’t fly,” Wells 
says. “Since there’s never adequate shelter .,,; 


space in Santa Cruz, defendants can 
always argue that health and safety are a 
necessity that requires them to sleep, even 
though City Council would prefer that 
people without money move on. 

“Back in January I tried to get City 


, Council to open an emergency ‘sleeping 
zone for homeless people being beaten by 


sadistic so-called trollbusters. I was shown 
the door. They added insult to injury by 
reaffirming the Sleeping and Blanket 


Bans. [“Activists Charge Bad Faith as » 


Santa Cruz Upholds Sleeping Ban,” April, 


1999, Street Spirit.| Now they may: have to 


listen at last and provide safe sleeping 
spaces or face substantial lawsuits.” 

Cities eager to engage in “homeless 
cleansing” must pay for police, prosecu- 


tor, public defender, and jury trial in an -~ 


extended trial process that provides for a 
lengthy hearing of the necessity defense, a 


nightmare for judges used to quick.con-:.. : 


victions. of homeless “sleep-criminals.” 
Eichorn is similar in spirit to the 1992 
Pottinger ruling by Florida Federal Judge 
Clyde Atkins. That decision struck down 
and enjomed Miami, Florida’s anti-home- 
less police behavior. The 1998 court settle- 
ment there immunized Miami’s homeless 
from arrest for “life-sustaining” misde- 
meanors unless shelter beds were available. 
“Crimes” such as sleeping, setting up a tent 


(much less adequate) emergency shelter for 


that ‘city’s 5000 downtown homeless. With 


Eichorn established law, she must now. 


either do just that, tell her police to lay off, 
or face a round of lawsuits that might 
relieve the City of surplus funds. 

The Pottinger settlement brought $1.5 


million to Florida attorneys and homeless: 


people as damages for-civil rights viola- 
tions and property losses. The threat of a 
similar blow to the pocketbook i in San 
Diego may shake loose a few shekels. for 
basic needs, even as street activists use the 
law to. protect their right to sleep without 
midnight police interruption. 
The Eichorn decision isn’t of much use 
if you can’t get a jury trial. The main 
point of arguing a “necessity” defense is 
to appeal to a jury’s basic conscience and 
common sense. Some cities, including 
Santa Cruz, have sleeping bans where the 
“crime” of sleeping is not a misdemeanor 
(where you get a jury trial and a free pub- 
lic defender), .but rather an infraction 
(where you get neither). 

What can homeless people do if prose- 


in a park, public urinatios er Gefegation }; s;euted,for-an-infraction? Use the Flory- 


were no; donger -atrestableseffemsescuntil ahs] 
bylegendary. Santa Cruz homeless activists 


legal sleeping-area was; available; isco! 
San: Die go’s homeless newspaper, 
Street Light, reports that, only, one -of the 
reactionary’ City, Geuncilmembers! supports 
opening, aiwomen-and-childrenis, shelter 
during the summer. Mayor Susan: Golding 
has no interest in opening up any additional 


Edwards-Jacob defense, named after three 


who went-to jail dozens of time to support 


ithe-civil rights of the poor. This defense 


relies:on:the fact that infractions, because 
they are so minor, do not allow jail as a 
penalty. Hence, if you go to trial and are 
found. “guilty” of sleeping, you refuse to 


do community : service or pay a fine. 
Instead you point out that the court does 
have the power to enforce a judgment of a 
fine by execution as in the case of a civil 
judgment (e.g., confiscate and sell your 
blanket or backpack for the amount owed). 
It could also, in the case of a violation of 
the Vehicle Code, -tryand-jail you for the 
separate*misdemeanor of Failure to Pay. 


‘But, alas for the authorities, sleeping ban 


infractions are not vehicle code violations, 
so there is no Failure to Pay law that per- 
tains to them! 

Defendants can cite Attorney General’s 
Opinion 63 Att Gen Op. 418 (1980) 
which holds, “the power of the court to 
enforce payment of fines is regulated by 
those sections which do not authorize 
imprisonment for nonpayment.” Hence, 
judges — if they follow the law — cannot 
hold you in contempt or simply order you 
on pain of jail to pay sleeping ban fines. 

Santa Cruz courts have divided evenly 
on whether defendants can apply this 
Flory-Edwards-Jacob defense. Most 
recently, van-dweller Dennis Rehm 
refused to pay a fine for sleeping in his 
vehicle, declaring he would rather go to 
jail. After Attorney Kate Wells presented 
the F-E-J defense on Rehm’s behalf, the 
judge suppressed the warrant, though 
warning that another would soon issue. 
Four weeks later, none had. Rehm had 
quietly won his case. 
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How Many More Will Die? 


The murder of a homeless woman in Santa Barbara challenges the conscience of a community 


by Peter Marin 


ow many deaths will it take? 

How many rapes? The news 

on Sunday was grim. A 

woman — a “transient,” the 
police and journalists say — was found 
dead by the highway, nude from the waist 
down. She was later identified as Linda 
Louise Archer, 43. Police have arrested 
another “transient,” Gregory Vincent 
Gavin, as a suspect in the murder. 

I thought, as I watched the news, of a 
friend, a woman who was homeless for two 
years and is now a student at the University 
of California at Santa Barbara. She was 
raped twice while on the streets, once in 
Isla Vista and once in Los Angeles. She 
feels the sleeping laws in both cities, and 
the way they were enforced, were responsi- 
ble, in part, for the rapes. 

“The police roust you,” she says. 
“They did it in Los Angeles. They do it 
here. They do it when they find you sleep- 
ing, or when you gather with friends, or 
when you find a place you feel is safe. At 
night you have to hide, or you wander by 
yourself, or they find and wake you and 
tell you to move, and there you are, wan- 
dering at night, all alone.” 

I don’t say the woman killed by the 
roadside died the same way. But for years 
now in Santa Barbara I’ve heard similar 
troublesome stories from homeless men 
and women with nowhere safe to go at 
night and forbidden by the city to sleep in 
places that might be safe. You can’t sleep 
at night in lit and public areas; you can’t 
gather in parks at night; you can’t sleep in 
vehicles. If the police — enforcing the 
law — find you, they roust you; and they 
don’t care where you go, and your safety 
is not their concern. You’re not offered 
anywhere to go. You’re just ticketed or 
told to move, to wander, to vanish, unpro- 
tected, into the night. 

We all know, too, that cheap places to 
stay in the city are vanishing. One by one 
the inexpensive hotels are being upgraded 
for tourists: the Carrillo, the Schooner 
Inn, the California, and now the Virginia. 
Only the Faulding is left, and the mer- 
chants downtown are trying to get that 
one shut down too. 


i) 


to the authorities 
by Eileen Corder 


please don’t tell me where to sit 
or that I can’t sit 
or lie down 


I’ve given life 
I know that it splits you in two 
that children are born innocent 
and suffering will never be 
completely eliminated 


don’t tell me where to sit 
conscience rises higher than your stick 
that sort of thing no longer intimidates me 


deluge 


by Eileen Corder 
above our heads the sky 


darkens into a dream 
that always was America 


on the corner, hanging by a thread 
of ink 

men and women 

prop themselves 

with cardboard signs 

every corner, every street 

they all lead to 


Please 


“Sleep Is Not A Crime.” Activist Becky Johnson protests sleeping bans. 
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Only 15 shelter beds exist for women in Santa Barbara. 

Where could the murdered woman have gone? Yet we per- 
sist, madly, in our attempts to forbid and criminalize public 
sleeping and camping, as if the homeless had other choices. 


Where do we think people can go or 
stay? Shelters? The county has provided 
one at the National Guard Armory for a 
few months in the winter, but only when 
the temperature drops below 40 degrees 
and the girls’ volleyball league isn’t play- 
ing. This year, though, Governor Wilson 
has vetoed funds to pay to use the Armory. 

Of 34 beds at the Salvation Army, nine 
are for women. Transition House is’ mainly 
for families, but it sets aside six beds each 
for single men and women. The Rescue 
Mission is expanding its facilities, and there 
are no beds available to women. If you’re a 
man, you can stay there for 10 nights each 
month, and that’s all, unless you enter their 
religious rehabilitation program. 

And that’s it. A hundred or so beds for 
men, 15 for women — and most of those, 
on any given night, already occupied. 
Where could the murdered woman have 


Shine On (for Procol Harum) 
by Michael Creedon 


In revolution, vision, darkness, 
Hospital or sleep 


But me, I thought I was alone; such 


Treated me the same. 


Abandoned houses of Riverside and 


The young year, a figment of truth 
Remains. Shine on. Shine on. 

Now the federal government funds 
A project for the salvation of 
Meth freaks. Ain’t that a kick 

In the head and a day too late 

For an ocean of lost souls now in 
Wine or grave to sleep. 


Does anyone remember my 


In abundance, years later, after 
I had died to all that again 

& again. Blake & illusion were 
my only friends. 


For those who lined past me 

In friendship or lack of health, 
Just remember this simple refrain: 
Shine on. Shine on. 


For you whose skulls were opened wide 


Let me just say you are not alone, other 
Boneheads queue up to take your place. 


Was my saving grace, and that others 


Under the freeway and in the haunted 


Oakland where I hung tight for many’s 


Prefigured pleas? The answers came | 


gone? And yet we persist, madly, in our 
attempts to prevent, forbid and criminal- 
ize public sleeping and camping, as if the 
homeless had other choices. 

The city and the county, then, have not 
only been remiss in their obligations to the 
indigent but intentionally cruel. The sense- 
less laws forbidding the homeless to sleep, 
coupled with the refusal of local authorities 


‘to provide or finance year-round shelters, 
has regularly contributed to — I am tempt- 


ed to use the word caused, but will not — 
immense human suffering and violence. 

Just recently, for instance, the City 
Council removed the benches from the 
porch of City Hall. The homeless had 
found them — they were well-lit, in open 
view — safe places for sleeping. And 
because of that, they were removed. 

Are there easy ways to put an end to 
this? Perhaps not. But surely we ought to be 


Where Our 


Mansions Are 
by Will Walker 


“There aren’t any homeless here,” 
he said. “We just can’t remember 
where our mansions are.” 

— homeless park dweller about to be 
rousted, quoted in the S. F. Chronicle 


The mansionless flock to the park 
and wander, sure that they 

had lawns like this somewhere. 
The mansionless fan out 

in search of the calling cards 
they sowed somewhere by the lake, 
the cards that read, “My mansion 
is located at the corner | 
of Wealth and Splendor; 

feel free to call 

at the conservatory 

any afternoon for tea,” 

The mansidnléss‘are afflicted 
with a loss of memory, ~°” 

the acute distress 

we all have known 

at least in childhood 

for the long, lonely hours 

when we can’t find 

our way home. 


looking, actively, for answers. And we are 
not. Years ago local officials went through 
the motions of looking for a permanent site 
for a year-round shelter. A site could not be 
found then, but there’s been no further 
attempt to find a site for even a temporary 
shelter, no attempt to think through the pos- 
sibility of using a local park for sleeping, no 
serious thought given to designating an area 


‘where policemen might be nearby or on-site 


to protect sleeping people. 

Nor has anyone thought, in these cir- 
cumstances, about suspending our sleep- 
ing and camping ordinances and giving 
the homeless the right to shelter them- 
selves against danger and the elements in 
ways that we can’t or won’t. 

When our city attorney drafted the 
ordinance forbidding the idle to sit on our 
streets, he modeled it on a Seattle ordi- 
nance. But in Seattle the authorities could 
legitimately claim that they weren’t preju- 
diced against the homeless because there, 
at night, people are allowed to sleep in the 
parks. No one here in Santa Barbara has 
suggested anything similar. We have only 
laws that exclude them. 

Near the dead woman’s body, we are 
told, lay a citation for illegal camping, 
dated August 8. Such citations, city officials 
insist, are given to protect people from the 
dangers of the night. But how can such cita- 
tions protect someone with nowhere to go? 
They simply deprive them of what rest and 
safety they can provide for themselves in 
the vacuum left by our indifference. 

Did our laws play even a small part, 
even an indirect part, in the death of the 
woman just killed? Is what happened to her 
anything like what happened to my friend? 
Maybe not; we’ll probably never know. 
But what about those others still out there? 

What about those tonight, and every 
night, with nowhere to go, and for whom 
the police, because of our laws, are ene- 
mies rather than protectors, harriers rather 
than guardians? Will it matter to us if they 
are raped and killed, as several homeless 
men and women have been over the years? 

It is time for all those sickened by the 
camping and sleeping bans, which deprive 
the homeless of the right to shelter them- 
selves, to cry out, at last, against them, 
and also for permanent public shelters. 


Machine One 


by Robert Stevens 


The Machine finds 

the cheapest possible use 
of minimum space 

and exploits it. 


The Machine walks on the legs 

of the weak, 

and feeds on the fat 

of the starving; The Machine is 
fueled by the drugged corpses 

of the destitute 

that burn with a sputtering flame. 


The Machine kills the 

holy mad prophets, poets, artists, 
and heavenly winged dancers 

and singers of love in this place — 
this Spanish-stuccoed Paradise, 
and replaces them with 

suits that are stuffed 

with logistics, projections, budgets 
and sweet-sounding euphemisms 
for working human beings through 
a slow, bland death. 


iv’s A Crime — But Only If Youw’re Poor 
Palo Alto Hits the Poor with Sidewalk Ban in Chic Downtown District 


by Purusha Obluda : 


he nearly yearlong fight to hold 

off passage of an ordinance that 

makes it a crime to sit or lie on 

Palo Alto’s main street, 
University Avenue, has now been lost. 
The Palo Alto City Council heid a vote on 
the ordinance on March 10, and again on 
March 24, and on both occasions voted 7- 
2 in favor of what city officials called a 
move to improve the safety of the busy 
downtown area. 

The council action permits sidewalk 
cafes to continue to regularly block down- 
town sidewalks by setting up tables and 
chairs outdoors (and pay the city for that 
right), but, apparently on the premise that 
some citizens are less equal than others, 
those unable or unwilling to buy coffee or 
bagels may now be sent to jail or given 
hefty fines for sitting down, regardless of 
whether they are obstructing traffic. 

Now homeless people and their sup- 
porters are discussing whether it will be 
possible to mount some kind of civil dis- 
obedience to test the law once it goes into 
effect on April 24; and how to press the 
Palo Alto City Council to take positive 
steps to ease the plight of the unhoused 
now that they have been forbidden to sit 
on the main drag. 

Advocates are searching for ways to 
pressure the city mothers and fathers of 
one of the most affluent cities in the 
United States into providing more low- 
cost housing, and heeding some of the 
constructive proposals from their own 
‘Task Force on Homelessness. We find 
ourselves wondering if there is even a 
way to shame the council into reopening 
the public toilets they have closed to all, 
rather than allow the very poor a place to 
take care of their bodily functions. 

To many of us, committing civil dis- 
obedience to test the new law is very 
important. But the five new police hired 
last April to “clean up University 
Avenue” have already managed, before 
the new ban has even been implemented, 
to drive away the few panhandlers who 
had been sitting on the street, out of the 
flow of traffic, with signs asking for help. 

The city has not needed this insulting 
law; it has long been against the law to 
block traffic, foot or vehicular, and there 
have been no complaints in years of any- 
one stumbling over people sitting on the 
street or of panhandlers causing traffic 
problems. The velvet-glove persistence of 
the Palo Alto Police Department has done 


Rainbow Patrol 


by Will Walker 


My wife speaks of seeing him on the 
corner, a homeless man who asks, 
“Seen any rainbows yet? 

It’s perfect weather for them today.” 
Showers and sun: perfect weather 
for rainbows, yes, and welcome, too, 
after six weeks of rain. 


So this is what he does, I think, 

on hearing my wife’s report. 

He’s part of the rainbow patrol; 

has given over everything we think 

is ordinary, stable, healthy, mature, 

to sound the alert, to stand transfixed 
on street corners day by day in hopes 
of spotting one, perhaps even a double: 
a rainbow arcing with grace 

above our little lives, tracing a curve 
each time as constant as the sun, 

each time as evanescent as 

the thinnest cloud. 

He’s found his calling, I realize. 

It’s a tough job, but someone’s 
got to do it. 


Palo Alto’s Sit/Lie ban makes it illegal to sit on the sidewalk and ask for 
help, as this woman is doing on University Avenue. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Sidewalk cafes may continue to block downtown sidewalks 
by setting up tables and chairs outdoors, but, apparently 
on the premise that some citizens are less equal than oth- 
ers, those unable to buy coffee or bagels may now be sent 
to jail or given hefty fines for sitting down. 


its job. Some of us have felt the iron fist 
inside the glove, but the method has been 


effective. At the last Food Not Bombs 


serving outside City Hall the night the 
council affirmed the ban, we were able to 
think of only five people still bold and 
desperate enough to be holding up signs 
from time to time on University asking for 
help. But city officials claim they were 
only making sure the police have “all the 
weapons they need to ensure the safety of 
all, especially our frail senior citizens.” 
Incidentally, at the three public hear- 
ings on the issue held over nearly a year’s 
time, fully 95% of the speakers opposed 
the law and urged the council to take posi- 
tive action to deal with the problems of 
poverty. The great bulk of the countless 
letters sent to the two local newspapers 
have been against oppressing the 
unhoused, and even the news stories in 
the San Francisco Chronicle and the San 


The Sweetest Crumb 


by Eric Robertson 


Some people say you shouldn’t get 
something for nothing but 
we have already been given this life. 


A Tenderloin Deli owner believes 
only rich people should live on 
prime real estate — poor folk 
shouldn’t have a Presidio view. 


We chop down redwoods because 
the right of money has become 
the greatest right of all 

allows anyone who can get it 
their own lot of ugliness. 


Some people forget we humans 
live en masse with all creatures 
brother roach and sister rat. 


When only the rich get 
a room with a view, 
instinct always comes out. 


Even for those who have everything 
they toc know 
love is the sweetest crumb. 


Jose Mercury News have been mostly 
favorable to our point of view. 
Nonetheless, we were never able to influ- 
ence more than,two of the nine,elected 
“Jeaders” of Palo Alto.) . 


The No Sit/No Lie ordinance is written 


in such a way that it may be difficult for 
us to test it in a clear, straightforward 
way. It seems to say that the law does not 
apply to political demonstrations, so it 
may be tricky to find a way to violate it 
that will force the city to arrest us for sim- 
ply sitting down and not for some bogus 
charge of obstructing traffic. The home- 
less and their supporters, including the 
Stanford Homelessness Action Coalition, 
Food Not Bombs, and the Palo Alto 


Urban Ministry, are trying to-organize a - 


test of this repressive law. 

Incidentally, just that loose coalition 
managed earlier to get the management of 
the ultra-fancy Stars Restaurant to back 


WEIGHTLESS 


by Claire J. Baker 


What if all the dispossessed became 
weightless as John Glenn 

and floated over the 49ers stadium 
blocking out the sun, casting 

such a shadow that play became 
impossible? 


What if multitudes of unfortunates 
floated over vineyards, and rare 
varietal wines intended for tables 
of cozy homeowners soured? 


What if the incarcerated, guilty 

of nothing but homelessness, 
floated out of their cells 

and landed on city hall steps 

near the mayor’s office, and he/she 
poured them each a cup of coffee 
from a steaming silver urn 

and looked each victim in the eye 
like someone who really cares? 


down from its written demands that 
Palo Alto clear the indigents out of 
the park across the street. Yesterday 
the press revealed that Stars is about 
to be replaced by a high-priced 
clone from Wolfgang Puck’s 
Hollywood chain called Spago’s. 
Did the publicity that surrounded 
several weeks of demonstrations by 
the homeless, with as many 60 pro- 
testers on hand, help sink Stars? 

Hard to say from perusing the 
Chronicle and Mercury News sto- 
ries; they seem to have forgotten it 
all happened. Bad service, disap- 
pointing food, that sort of thing. No 
hint that the rich denizens of Silicon 
Valley might not want to eat their 
hundred-dollar dinners while watch- 
ing Food Not Bombs pass out free 
vegan meals and East Palo Alto 
High School students parade their 
solidarity with the homeless with 
bigger, better, and funnier signs. 

Well, these are tiny skirmishes; 
we win some small victories, lose 
some harsh struggles. Our comrades 
in San Jose, San Francisco, and Santa 
Cruz report the same basic theme. The 
struggle continues; it is decentralized, 
nonviolent, scattered and hardly a real 
threat to a society that has decided it is 
alright to allow the poorest of the poor to 
sleep on the street and be driven out of the 
sight of the “decent citizens.” 

But this is real grassroots democracy in 
action, and groups of this size and type 
exist all over the United States and in oth- 
ers of the industrialized nations that have 
chosen the pathway of unfettered capital- 
ism and the “free market.” 

It’s not a very spectacular resistance 


movement, perhaps. The great mass of TV 
watchers and mainstream newspaper. read- 


ers may not even realize it exists. But it 
does exist and, like similar movements, for 
example, the 52 chapters of the National 
War Tax Resisters Coordinating 
Committee that refuse to pay for our 
nation’s murderous military policy, it con- 
tinues to offer hope to those unwilling to 
accept the present tidal wave of repression. 
Incidentally, it was a $480 grant from 
the Peoples’ Life Fund, an anti-war tax 
group headquartered in Berkeley, that has 
paid for a year and a half of free food 
offerings by Palo Alto Food Not Bombs. 
Reminds me of my favorite J Ching hexa- 
gram, “The Importance of the Small.” 


The Welfare System 


by Julia Vinograd 


There are bars made of paper that 
knives can’t cut, fire can’t burn. 

You put your hands on them 

and your hands turn to paper that 
never touched a lover or lit a cigarette. 
You reach thru paper bars for a cup 
of coffee because you just woke up 
and your mouth turns to paper. 
Coffee would melt your tongue and 
your paper throat shapes “please” 
but no sound comes out. An empty 
paper plate is passed thru the paper 
bars 3 times a day, and since you 
can’t ask for food you’re presumably 
satisfied. You pay rent on a notebook 
that’s running out of pages with 
paper money that comes up to 

the paper bars, looks in and turns 
away. You’re about to get evicted. 
You'll be a brief headline, 

newsprint melting in the rain. 

The people who made the paper bars 
are pleased. How quiet everything is. 
How peaceful. 
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Depriving the Poor of Their Homes and Horizons 


by Lydia Gans 


hen city life gets too stress- 
ful, I find a peaceful spot 
outdoors where I can 
breathe fresh air, listen to 


the songs of birds, feast my eyes on lush 


vegetation, and feel at one with the earth. 
I might drive to some place nearby or put 
my sleeping bag and camping gear in the 
car and go off for days or weeks at a time. 

I am perfectly free to do this. No politi- 
cian or policeman would question either 
my need for or my right to enjoy the out- 
doors. That’s because I can go back 
indoors; because the place I call home is a 
house, built according to codes, with an 
address on a street in the city. 

My friends Yukon, Dancer, Rabbit, 


Doris, Jimbow and others feel the same as _ 


I do about being outdoors; they have the 
same love for the land, the same need for 
peace and serenity. But for them the land 
is the only home they have. In particular, 
the Albany landfill is home — and has 
been for some for as long as my present 
house has been my home. 

For many different reasons, they 2 not 
have that alternative home, the house with 
an address on a city street. For that lack 
they are penalized — they are harassed by 
police, denounced by politicians, consid- 
ered outcasts by society. 

For the years they have made their 
homes on the landfill, they have taken 
care of the land and made it a safe and 
serene place for themselves and for others 


who only go there to visit. They keep their. 


animals under control and they haul out 
their trash. It was a daytime visitor who 
destroyed my peaceful. walk there last 
week when her three little dogs, off leash, 


ran. after me yipping : and. “snapping at my: : 


heels as she yelled at them without effect. 


dumping junked construction materials o on 
the site and then abandoning it for years, 


have decided that this public. land i is valu- 


able. They’ ve discovered that it’s a beau- 


tiful place. Blooming acacia bushes and — 
flowers abound, the view is gorgeous, and : 


even much of the broken and rusted con- 


struction materials have been formed. into. fs 


works of art. Suddenly, they want. to 
restrict who will have the right to enjoy it. 
My friends who have been diving there for 
years, for whom this land has been home, 
will be made homeless. 


The threat of being put off the land has | 


been looming for a while. Parts of the 
property changed hands: East Bay Parks 
now Owns .part of it and the City of 
Albany the rest. There was talk of toxics 
and tests were ordered. Street Spirit was 
alerted and I started going out there to 


photograph some of the residents’ artwork 4 


last October. Rumors flew for a while, 
raising the peoples’ stress levels; but. they. 


were busy fixing up their shelters against . 
the winter weather while the. rest. of. the 


world seemed to have forgotten them.. 
Then, early this year, the City of 
Albany began to draw up an ordinance to 
“regulate” the use of the land. The new 
rules — no fires, no camping, no struc- 
tures, no “unauthorized activities” and no 
one on the land between 10 p.m. and 5:30 
a.m. — were to go into effect on June 15a, 
Albany officials decided that as soon 
as: they could proceed with their eviction 
plans, 35-or 60 or 100 people would be 
made homeless. (The number of people 
involved varied according to who was 
making the estimates.) The plight of the 
Landfill residents began to attract, media 
attention. Street Spirit carried the story in 
April and other area newspapers also 
began looking at it. The coverage put the 
City of Albany into the spotlight. 
Assistant City Administrator Ann 
Ritzma assured us that the dislocation 


Better days at the Albany landfill. From left, Ashby and Elanda stand in the cabin 


Ashby built from materials on hand, as Yukon stops for a visit. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Albany officials, after dumping junked construction mate- 
rials on the site and abandoning it for years, now have 
decided that this land is valuable. Suddenly, they want to 
restrict who will have the right to enjoy it. My friends who 
have been living there for years, will be made homeless. 


would be done “humanely.” It would “not 
be carried out like the Matrix program in 
San Francisco,” she pledged. According 
to Ms. Ritzma, it’s just a matter of helping 
the Landfill residents do the necessary 
paperwork to get ‘what they need. She 


wants | to be kind but she doesn’ Ae under- i: 
~ stand — her world is too different. So 
~ OSha Neumann, Who has been | 
‘involved with’ the Landfill residents for © 


many years, observed, “This. is a classic 


way in which there i is an absolute lack of 


contact between the two realities. To her © 
way of thinking, what ‘she’s proposing is 
reasonable. But it’s a rationality that is 


absoliitély unable to understand or to per- 


mit another world. ‘Step into the looking © 


glass ‘from her world into the world of 
_ people’'that are living there — her world 
suddenly becomes insane, all of her Tatio- 
‘nality stiddenly becomes insane.’ 


The City of Albany brought in a flock 
of service organizations to dispense coffee 
and donuts along with advice and promis- 
es. Alex McElree of Operation Dignity 
started going out there regularly to distrib- 
ute surplus food and get names and per- 
sonal data on everyone who came to him, 


writing down: their needs and wishes. He © 


made a lot of promises. I have not met 
one Landfill resident whose promise for 
housing has been fulfilled. 

AS the eviction date neared, more ser- 
vices were brought i in. Portable toilets and 
a dumpster were Placed i in the plateau area 


and a service trailer was parked in a corner 


of the racetrack parking lot behind a huge 
pile of sand. A’ posted schedule announced 
coffee and snacks by Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project on Tuesday mornings, 
dinner on Wednesdays by Cellar Christian 
ministries, housing assistance by Harrison 


House on Wednesdays and BOSS on” 
- Thursdays, and assistance by Operation 


Dignity on Monday and Friday afternoons. 
Along with the schedule, there 1 as a ee 
ant 
on the trailer that says services’ are aval 
able “when the flag is flying on’ fhe: hae 


pile (please note that flag is now a stick” 


with a trash bag).” That might be funny. if 


it wasn’t so callously disrespectful of peo- buil 


ples’ genuine needs and feelings. 

For the Landfill people, the stress con- 
tinued to escalate. Osha Neumann has 
many friends there. He says, “One of the 


horrible things that’s happening now is 


1% Cb ioh tin 


how freaked out people are getting. How 
freaky it is to have this intrusion. Some 
people’s world is splintering. That’s sad, 
it’s frightening. And all of the media 
attention — much has been positive. It’s 
picturesque, the. newspapers come out and 
wow, this is a great Story, great photos, 


ba great interviews, ‘great ‘people, ‘but all that 


visibility has a price. The peoplé there |’ 


‘become objects, become objectifiéd. © 


They're talked about, they re pho- 
tographed. That visibility is coming ‘ata 
terrible price which is now being paid.” — 
Meanwhile, some of the Landfill 
dwellers found housing on their own; 


‘some had signed up to move into the tem- 


porary portable units Alex McElree 


promised to set up in the racetrack park-' 
ing lot; and some declared their determi- 


nation to stay in the homes they had built 


for themselves. Again, the estimates of 


the numbers in each of these categories — 
varied widely, depending on who was 
doing the talking. © 

Ashby Dancer, one of the old-time res- 
idents who emerged as a spokesperson for 
the ‘group, was trying to recruit a lawyer 
to help them determine their legal rights. 

On the Saturday before the threatened 
eviction day, the Landfill residents 
planned a rally to bring more public atten- 
tion to their situation. The rally never 
quite materialized, but. those of us who 
came out were given tours and a chance to 
hear some of the residents’ stories and see 


what’ ‘they ‘have done With the land. 


We saw Jimbow’s wood carving, 
Rabbit’s artwork, Dancer’s cozy shelter 
and Yukon’s favorite méditation spot. We 
heard Doris tell of how some of the people 
there had become like her family, helping 
her through a pregnancy and the process of 
giving the baby up for adoption. She takes 
pride in the fact that it was a full-term, 
healthy baby — eight pounds, five ounces. 

We understood as yee at “ereedom 

Ohad learned _ 

“that wn Bon Wea Ain Raetaat back int6”’ 
“City Street's and aU: aden, 

“On ‘Sunday, fuhe 3; the bottabtl! 

ngs that were. “supposed. to provide 


“temporary Sheltét finally arrived, but it 


was clear that, it would take some time to 
assemble them. On Tuesday, June 15, 
Eviction Day, a sign stating the new regu- 
lations was posted. The media came. 


Wear The Poem If It Fits 
by Claire J. Baker 


To you, who say you are only 

a grain of sand lost and lonely 

on the city shore, I wish 

the ocean’s salted scent and roar. 


When caught in caves where shadows 
hide, I wish you push and pull 

| of tide, sun rolling in on a wave 
washing your image bright and brave, 


a gull’s white wings 
where courage clings. 


I wish for you a cove 
where you will give and receive 
love. 


To The Bureau Of 
Indian Affairs 


by Claire J. Baker 


Before 

and after 

Little Big Horn 

the Lakota Sioux clung 
to the Black Hills 

as to a cathedral... 


a place to kneel, 

share bread, tell stories, 

inhale peace, worship the es S 
ever-burning fire, 
the moon’s shadow dance." 


Operation Dignity did not come. The Sere 
vices trailer did not offer services. 


Nothing happened. 


As the week wore on, the vaedia: got 


‘bored and left, and the: police ‘and the bull = 


‘dozers ‘came’in. ‘Police: ‘started’ walking 


“through the area, identifying people and 
‘their campsites, recording them‘on video 


and locating them on a map of the place. 


(One comedian suggested that they might 
turn the map over to NATO, at the time — 


conducting bombing raids in Serbia.) 


The police had been told isibe Wanita i 
and they were’ polite, but it had all the 
‘marks of a military operation. Finding © 
“their way through the brush carrying for- 
“midable weapons and wearing bullet-_ 
proof vests, they approached the camp- 


sites in big groups, as many as 10 cops at 
once. It looked like they didn’t know the 
terrain or the people and they were scared 
— and scared cops can be dangerous. 

By the end of the week, the bulldozers 
started widening the main path, uprooting 
the brush and scarring the landscape. 
Meanwhile, on the far end of the racetrack 


parking lot, near the freeway and dump- 


sters, the portable buildings were being 
prepared. A few rooms, each with two 
cots and a closet, were.ready and four 
people seemed to be staying there. A sign 
says they are open from 6 p.m. till’9 a.m. 
weekdays and 24 hours on weekends. 

It is not clear what sérvices will be 
offered or how long the buildings will 


stay there. But it is ‘very clear that they are 
an unpleasant alternative to the beauty 


and freedom of the outdoors and-a 
reminder of institutions that many of the 
residents have experienced and are deter- 
mined to get away from." 

It will take more than promises or 
pleading to get the rest of the people out 
of their homes on the Landfill. The police 
will iticrease the pressure. The portables 
are temporary and no solution. Affordable 


“housing is virtually non-existent. 


In the end, we are left only with ques- 
tions: Why is this happening now? And 
why here? For my friends in the Landfill 
the questions are still harder: Why me? 
Where can I live in peace? 

There don’t seem to be any answers. 
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ELEGY FOR THE ALBANY SANCTUARY 


by Osha Neumann 


he remains of a bird, its fragile 
bones mashed into an omelet of 
mummified skin and feathers, 
lies like a botched experiment 
on the rubble at the water’s edge of the 
Albany landfill. Broken shopping carts 
dot the trails leading to abandoned 
encampments. The coyote bush is 
chopped down and piled in neat rows like 
corpses waiting for burial in a mass grave. 

It’s over. 

The refugees who once sheltered here 
decamp, evicted yet again. To assure that 
they will never return, the East Bay 
Regional Park District cuts down every 
bush and shrub on its half of the landfill, 
leaving a barren, windswept plateau. 
Habitat that took years to develop is 
destroyed in weeks. 

There is a particular beauty to be found 
where nature reclaims what humanity has 
abandoned, where she reasserts her oppo- 
sition to our overweening pride and grand 
designs. The landfill has this sort of beau- 
ty, and it seems only appropriate that 
here, for a time, those urban refugees we 
call homeless, who for one reason or 
another find no place in our grand 
designs, could find a sanctuary. 

They burrowed into the burgeoning 
ecosystem, slung tarps over the broken 
concrete and rusting twisted rebar, made a 
home in the remains of cast-off freeways, 
sewer systems, and demolished buildings. 
They built shacks with million-dollar 
views. They hauled their belongings, food 
and water in shopping carts. They shat in 
the bushes. Heaps of cans, bottles, dis- 
carded clothing and broken appliances, 
the spoils of dumpster diving, formed 
around their campsites. _ ae 

They brought dogs and cats who had 
puppies and kittens. Sixty or seventy per- 
sons were so well concealed in the bram- 
bles and the scrub that you could walk from 
one end of the landfill to another and barely 
notice them. They lay at night wrapped in 
thin grey blankets and dirty sleeping bags. 
Thistles and burrs from the surrounding 
fields embedded themselves in their cloth- 
ing. The inexorable wind that blows in 
from the Bay burrowed into their bones. 

Perhaps in the darkness they did 
unmentionable things to themselves. Who 
of us has not? Certainly they indulged in 
forbidden pleasures and the contraband 
anesthesia of the street. In the daylight 
they were sometimes groggy and disori- 


The Albany Landfill Trilogy 


Jimbow the Hobow (James Lee Bailey) was a homeless camp dweller at the Albany Landfill. He wrote 
these three poems to chronicle the camp dwellers’ struggle to resist their eviction by the City of Albany. 


The Birds Don’t Sing 


Albany Landfill Folk 
by Jimbow the Hobow 


Moon burn on an April night 
Changing into May Day flight 
Landfill changing into a time zone, 
White bone. The hold out? 

That the ocean gives them no rest. 


| Betting to end a race, beating time. 


Goats hide in bushes, delighted 


By day the sun shines a 

Blue Clarity as in no other place. 

For the time zone keeps coming, flashing 
The ocean knows somehow. 


Their ears tied to the ground. 


Watching the seasons come and go. 
But this time I want it real slow. 

Landfill fleet, here to go, 
I’m sorry but not crazy. 


I only hope for the best! I’ve kept this place, 


The flowers are blooming, birds are singing near. 
But I see a time zone coming on a full moon night. 


At following the silvery haze of the moon’s flight. 


But all things here, even the residents are unsure, 


For five and one half years I’ve spent here, 


A tattered flag waves a forlorn farewell to the community created by the homeless at the Albany landfill. 


Lydia Gans photo 


The City of Albany permitted the homeless to squat on this spit of land because it 
provided a convenient solution to the storage of what it considered worthless human 
waste. The homeless were refuse. They were wretched, breathing landfill. They had 
no place in polite society. And when Albany wanted the land back, it evicted them. 


ented. They could be distrustful of each 
other, given to bursts of anger and self- 
pity. Leather Joe set fire to two of his 
neighbors. But they also made family and 
covered each other’s back. Animal saved 
a boy from drowning. 

As they kept to themselves and their 
problems did not spill out into the streets, 
city officials, for a time, turned a blind eye 


_ to their presence. The landfill was a conve- 


nient human dumping ground. Albany 
police rousted encampments along the rail- 
road tracks and encouraged those who lived 
there to try the landfill as an alternative. 

It couldn’t last. As the population 
grew, murmurs of concern rose in the cor- 
ridors of City Hall. Crimes were being 
committed. Drugs were being consumed. 
The situation could not be allowed to con- 
tinue. An ordinance prohibiting camping 
was drafted and passed. Eviction signs 
went up. Police tramped warily through 
the maze of trails, photographing and cat- 
aloging the campsites. They handed out 
warnings and then citations. 

“Operation Dignity” trucked a modular 
portable emergency shelter onto the race- 


by Jimbow the Hobow 


Uprooting the Landfill Folk, 
For the time zone is coming 


Like unto a white bone. 


Their tools start to rot. 


closer. 


Point out others’ blame. 
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Coming down on top of their heads, 


Landfill folk scattered in anger and thought 
For their camps sit abandoned and 


The very thought of a march came true 
But the newspapers made out that 
Everyone was shabby and blue. 

The birds don’t seem to sing or hear, 

They fear a time zone flashing here. 

The summer has peaked its glory out here. 
The landfill is divided and ready to shear. 
I hear a time zone near. It’s here. 

The council woman has no thought. 

She’s never been hungry plus she lies a lot. 
The landfill folk know each other by name, 
But those who govern Albany 


Pray for the fleet to go away. 
Landfill folk really want to stay. I may! 


track parking lot. Most of the landfill 
inhabitants shunned it, refusing to submit 
to a host of arbitrary rules excluding 
friends and visitors, forbidding pets, sepa- 
rating couples, and establishing curfews. 

“A concentration camp,” Jimbow the 
Hobow called it. 

For a brief moment the mass eviction 
caught the attention of the media. The 
landfill inhabitants became celebrities. 
The snout of the world poked under their 
tent of anonymity. Cameras clicked. 
Microphones were thrust into their faces, 
and clipped to their tattered lapels. 


Improbably well-dressed TV reporters did 


stand-up in front of their shanties. 

But the media has a short attention span. 
It gets the quote, snaps the shot and moves 
on. It orders the meal, but never cleans the 
plate. It leaves behind a sense of emptiness. 
Those who were the objects of its attention 
continue their lives like a tape that no one’s 
watching. After the brief flurry of attention, 
the inhabitants of the landfill returned to 
their accustomed anonymity. 

And when the final chapter was writ- 
ten, only Street Spirit and an intrepid 


(We’re out...) 


|Last Full Moon at the Landfill 


by Jimbow the Hobow 


On the landfill the wind whips a fury 

Like unto no other place 

The anger is flinching within the branches. 
There is but a few of us left 

And the white bone is crashing down like hell! 
Our anger fills the air with fits of chatter. 

We're all treated like a reject of the Mad Hatter. 
The flatlands are mowed down like sheep’s wool. 
No more butterflies — those fools! 

How could any landfill person follow their rules? 
They’re hauling out old camp sites 

This is the last Full Moon here 

for myself and the landfill folks. 

Time Zone smashing, there is no hope. 

Where were all the people to help us out? 

Once again we’re the ones who have no clout. 
What was all of that about? 

Tine Zone charging at landfill level 

Soon the noise of manmade Cats will sound like heavy metal 
Albany has pushed its foot to the metal 

How can I walk away without a victory shout? 


Time Zone engulfing the landfill site 

I wonder as the wind whips through the branches 
The moon knows this, for at day break 

A Blue Clarity as at no other place. 


reporter for the Albany/Kensington 
Journal were there to chronicle, to rage, 
to mourn the passing of this refuge. The 
City of Albany permitted the homeless to 
squat on this spit of land because it pro- 
vided a convenient solution to the storage 
of what it considered worthless human 
waste. The homeless were refuse for the 
gulls to pick at. They were wretched, 
breathing landfill. They had no place in 
polite society. And when Albany wanted 
the land back, it evicted them. 

There is no point in romanticizing the 
lives they led. They were like broken 
chunks of concrete pulverized by the 


-wrecking ball of circumstance. Some of 


their lives were catastrophes of lost possi- 
bility and unfulfilled potential. But they 
were lives nevertheless. If the landfill 
dwellers caused harm, it was mainly to 
themselves. For some, though not all, life 
had funneled down to one monotonous, 
repetitive craving, whose demands they 
could not or would not escape. The need for 
a fix or a drink was an overseer on whose 


See Elegy for Albany Sanctuary page 15 
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The City of Albany Is Put on Trial A 

e y 

by Terry Messman i 

omeless people are so accus- up. 

tomed to being denied justice “Ty 

by the courts and the police the 

that an important legal victory | 

on December 15, 1999, that acquitted a a 

homeless defendant in a camping-ban trial a 
stemming from the mass expulsion of the 
Albany landfill encampment felt like the 

dawn of new hope as the millennium cor 

came to a close. not 

After a two-day trial in Alameda 2s 
County Superior Court, 12 jurors found ful 
homeless defendant Michael Smith not +He 
guilty on all three counts of violating a Ale 
camping ban enacted by the Albany City 
Council last summer to drive homeless ie 
people out of their encampment. 3 or 

Smith, known as “Picasso Mike” for oe ay 
the wildly colorful murals he painted on UBS — iz : : : sut 
blocks of stone and discarded construction == Michael Smith’s tipi at the Albany landfill before it was demolished. a 
debris at the Albany landfill, had been Homeless defendant Michael Smith 
é i i nd not guilty on all ch : © ° 
ee cas He ue Bh is found not guilty on all charges. —=_-—The months following the destruction of the Albany Pa 
the police he had nowhere else to live. segerae mee 2 mee Aa PES. encampment were a bitter passage for those evicted. They a 

Spee ing this ordinance. They were basically A 

The verdict was a vindication of the | tlawing homelessness by passing laws SUffered arrests and police rousts from nearly every vacant set 
human rights of homeless people, and an oe ; : A foc 
implicit judgement against Albany city offi '© ™2Ke tt illegal to live there. A city can- lot, freeway underpass or railroad track where they tried 
cials for utterly failing to create any hous- PO! S3¥+ 26Y- HT you Want to get aw’ to set up camp in Albany, Berkeley and Richmond. rur 
ing options for residents of the landfill. ce < gas : ges a ‘ 8 hat 

xt city that does : 

According to attorneys representing ze nae has to make a decision here,  /&SS People had borne months of indignity, _ had to pee in a big jar from then on. thi 
homeless defendants in their criminal tri- Dea ae spend some money and put been subjected to full-scale police raids, “While I was there I was pregnant, and tin 
als for violating the camping ban, the pee CN von noo They had their rights to protection from unrea- | began bleeding on July 1. I was told by we 
unanimous verdict of not guilty on all have to have permanent ace ad sonable search violated repeatedly, lost all Alta Bates Hospital that I had to have bed 
counts went some distance towards find- enbdeh Services for evcryGae ilies wice their possessions when police seized and___ rest. They gave me a medical slip, but the tra 
ing that Albany city officials and police ne < ine sti ane Alc ee rob. discarded them like so much trash, and _ shelter staff acted very suspicious, like I cre 
had acted irresponsibly in outlawing ge bats a ie ueecnaie Sees if Were driven from their homes. _ was faking it. There was no phone, no ~~ dw 
sleeping outdoors anywhere in the city they don’t provide the s os arid ‘he The months following the destruction medical care, not even a thermometer. I ha 
limits, then demolishing the homeless ae Se cpaveré-creahne tlie ecoRatn for of the Albany encampment were a bitter had to walk all the way from Golden Gate . rexey 
encampment and arresting camp dwellers ie ie fs Ze da la gikéntall ses passage for, those evicted. They suffered racetrack to Alta Bates.” the 
under a hastily enacted anti-camping law. te aicies ise ok de oe "arrests and police rousts from nearly Blau underwent a miscarriage on July 

The trial revealed a troubling pattern of Chive sRike SiR oe ae eless people . Very vacant lot, freeway underpass or 10, 1999, and charges that the poor.care.., ge 
broken promises, deception and inaction a eats ee ab dine hos ORL th es - railroad track where they tried to set up she received in the modular shelter, cou- Me 
by Albany city officials who had initially cteueapinaht Het are ie Spies ony camp in Albany, Berkeley or Richmond. _ pled with the lack of medical attention, a 
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even the short period the trailer was set 
up. “We only had 21 units,” McElree said. 
“There was no way to accommodate all 
the people on the landfill.” 

Ritchie asked, “So they had no 
recourse but to sleep on the streets or out 
on the landfill or leave Albany to live?” 

McElree replied, “Unfortunately, yes.” 

Encampment dwellers had to apply to 
come into the shelter, McElree said, but 
not everyone was accepted. Some were 
excluded because the modular units were 
full, and some were excluded “because 
they didn’t want to live under someone 
else’s rule, under someone else’s thumb.” 

McElree acknowledged that the modu- 
lar units had only very limited services for 
physically or mentally disabled people, 
and no detox facilities for people with 
substance abuse problems. “This was not 
an optimal way to run it,” McElree said. 

When asked if the City of Albany had 
provided any food, McElree answered, 
“No. We were not able to provide food 
every day. We had no gas and no water to 
set up a kitchen. Albany didn’t provide. 
food and we couldn’t always bring food.” 

The trailer did not have plumbing or 
running water, McElree testified. It did 
have outdoor portable showers, but when 
this reporter visited the trailer several 
times last July, the outdoor showers often 
were not working. 

McElree contrasted conditions at the 
trailer with the more livable conditions 
created out at the landfill by the camp 
- dwellers themselves, saying some people 
had “brilliant living arrangements, with 
cooking facilities and Coleman stoves and 
they shared food with each other.” 
When the D.A. asked him if people 
wanted to stay in the modular units, 
McElree answered, “Some of them liked 
it, some of them didn’t. Looking back, 
more than half of them didn’t. Most didn’t 
because they wanted to be left alone.” 

Osha Neumann, a civil-rights attorney 
who has been very active in homeless 
causes for more than a decade, testified 
that he had known some of the landfill 
dwellers for several years, and had jour- 
neyed out to the Albany encampment 
often, as an advocate and a friend. 

“The landfill is a very beautiful place,” 
he said. “I was very moved by its beauty 
and the way people were living there. 
There was coyote bush, pampas grass, 
fennel, dense thickets full of birds. Off a 
maze of trails you would find structures 
that people had built with various degrees 
of elaborateness, some with windows that 
opened and closed and wood floors.” 

In a satisfying irony, homeless people 
with no money or resources enjoyed some 
of the finest scenery in the Bay Area. 


“Out on the far end were encampments — 


with million-dollar views,’ Neumann tes- 
tified. “At night, people living on bluffs 
looked out over the lights of San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate Bridge. It 
was absolutely remarkable to me. It 
seemed like a perfect match between peo- 
ple and the environment. These were peo- 
ple society didn’t want living on construc- 
tion debris that was unwanted.” 


When the police forced some of the 


landfill residents off the land, their hori- 
zons were lost, constricted down into.a 
narrow, low-roofed, metal box. 

Neumann described the conditions in 
the trailer: “It was absolutely bare, utili- 
tarian, one-story rectangles placed in the 
middle of an asphalt parking lot with a 
chain link fence around it. Inside it was 
the same: bare utilitarian rooms, with can- 
vas cots on the edge of the rooms.” 

Neumann testified that he had known 
Michael Smith at the landfill and appreci- 
ated his paintings on the large rocks and 
chunks of concrete construction debris. 
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“American Gothic.” Dan McMullan and Cassandra Blau strike an artful pose at the Albany landfill encampment. 


“Michael lived up a set of stone steps, and 
did paintings on the rocks all around it. 
And he had painted other works with a 
remarkable collection of artists out there.” 

Smith testified that he had moved to 
the Albany landfill on October 1, 1998, 
and lived there in relative peace until the 
Albany police came out to enforce the 
City Council’s newly passed anti- camping 


~ ordinance i in July, 1999, then arrested him 
three times in a two-week period from — 


mid-July until early August. 

“It was very comfortable,” Smith said. 
“Tt was like a paradise to me. I had never 
had anything in my life that good. The 
place was beautiful, the seagulls were fly- 
ing overhead, the birds were everywhere. 
The views, the landscape, the seascape — it 
couldn’t be beat. I did artwork and painting, 
and met other artists there who gave me the 
support and inspiration to do art.” 

But after the Albany City Council 
passed the camping ban, police came out 
in droves and mapped every part of the 
landfill, posting notices on every tent and 
hut warning all the homeless residents to 
leave. They then began citing and arrest- 
ing those who had nowhere else to go. 

“Police in SWAT teams, with gear to 
the max, loaded up to the teeth, maybe 40 


of them, came to both sides of my tent 


and ordered me to leave the landfill,” 


Smith testified. “They were taking my~ 


picture with videocameras and told me I’d 
be arrested if I didn’t leave. They told me 


to go.to the modular home run By 


Operation Dignity.” 


Smith said he went to Desi Dignity 


five times but never found Alex McElree 
there. “His staff said that they did not have 
authority to give me shelter until Alex 
came, but he was never there,” he said. 


“When no one could give me shelter, I went | 


back to the landfill. I had absolutely no 
place else to go. I had all my belongings 
still out there, boxes and boxes.” 

All that was lost when Smith and oth- 
ers were arrested by the Albany police, 
and their belongings seized and discarded. 

Other homeless people testified about 
meeting the same harsh fate at the hands 
of the police. Rick Young testified that he 
had lived at the Albany landfill for three 
years before police ordered him to leave. 
He didn’t have any money for rent, but he 
left the Albany camp anyway, he said, “so 
I wouldn’t have to go jail.” 

Young said that after leaving the land- 


fill, he went to stay near the Union Pacific 
railroad tracks elsewhere in Albany, but 
was rousted from there by the Albany 
police who told him to “move across the 
creek line to Berkeley” and he wouldn’t 
be arrested. Homeless people consistently 
testified that every Albany official or 
police officer they talked to always told 
them that the one way to avoid arrests and 
citations was to move out of Albany... _ 

Johnny Lacy and’ Nona Iverson Lacy, a 
married couple with three children, said 
that they lived out at the Albany encamp- 
ment where “we had our own privacy and 
felt safe.” Johnny Lacy testified in court, 
“My wife and I stayed at the camp until 
we were surrounded by police with guns 
who gave us tickets and said we would be 
arrested unless we vacated the camp.” 

Lacy said they tried to get into the trailer 
but were told it was full. “We didn’t want 
to be arrested and lose our children to the 
state. So we went to the KPFA encamp- 
ment and stayed there for 54 days.” 

Johnny and Nona were mainstays of 
Camp KPFA and played a significant part 
in the ongoing protest that forced Pacifica 
Foundation to back off its plans to under- 
mine the progressive radio station. 

Johnny Lacy said, “We had an agree- 
ment with KPFA backers that they would 


back us up in our demands if we backed. 


them on theirs. Our first demand-was that 


they. get the police. off the back of home- ; 


less people. Our second demand is pro- 
vide us a plot of land where homeless 
people .can.come and squat, and have a 
tent.city. That’s all we asked, but after 54 
days, we were forced to move.” 


Dan McMullan, a dedicated homeless - 


activist who lost his right leg in a motor- 
cycle accident in the ‘80s, underwent a 
similar experience of being rousted and 
threatened with arrest again after he was 
driven off the Albany landfill. 

McMullan said, “After living at the 
landfill, we got chased all the way across 
the county and ended up in Richmond.” 

McMullan and about 20 former landfill 
residents lived for nearly two months in 
tents they set up on an abandoned police 
shooting range at Point Isabel in 
Richmond owned by Union Pacific 
Railroad. The squatters even raised the 
camp flag from the Albany landfill at 
their new home. But neighboring workers 
complained to Richmond police, who in 
turn alerted Union Pacific, and after a 


week of warnings and meetings with city 
officials, the camp was disbanded and 
evicted. 

The mass eviction of the Albany 
encampment produced this predictable 
series of misfortunes. Everywhere the 
evicted camp dwellers tried to lay their 
heads to rest, they were greeted with 


~ police rousts, evictions and arrests. 


Activists and homeless people had warned 
the Albany City Manager’s office that this 
would be the dire fate of those expelled 


from the landfill, but city officials acted 
with complete disregard to the hardships 
and dangers their actions would cause. 

In his closing argument, Defense 
Attorney Ritchie said, “For years the City 
of Albany made a choice to send people 
they didn’t want living on the sidewalks, 
railroad tracks or parks out to the landfill. 
They chose that as their outlet for a prob- 
lem they didn’t want to deal with. 

“They made the choice to provide 
essentially inadequate services on the 
cheap. They didn’t want to take the time 
and money to serve Albany residents who 
were homeless. They chose to make camp- 
ing illegal not just at the waterfront, but 
everywhere in Albany. They chose to cre- 
ate a situation where they sent the police in 
and arrested people. Their complete inten- 
tion. was that homeless people be directed 
out of Albany. That was not a legal choice 
on the part of the City of Albany.” 

The jury agreed with the argument that 
Albany officials had no right to arrest 
homeless people when no housing or ser- 
vices were provided anywhere in the city. 

Neumann said, “What it means for the 
City of Albany is very interesting. It means 


that until they provide adequate shelter or - 


housing they have no basis for preventing 
people from returning to the landfill or for 
arresting people for camping elsewhere in 
Albany. The camping ordinance cannot be 
enforced constitutionally.” 


The Fire Is Out 
by Michael Creedon 


In the ‘40s Depression movies 

The men & women who sleep in alleys 
Are shown warming themselves 
Around blazing fires contained in 
Metal trash cans and 

The police permit it. 

Not so today. The fire is out. 
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Berkeley Merchants Unleash a 
Wolf Pack Against the Homeless 


Wolf Protective Services ini- 
tiated a reign of terror and 
intimidation against any- 
body who looked homeless. 
‘“‘We’re trying to get rid of 
the undesirable element 
that’s creeping into the 
neighborhood,” they told 
homeless people. 


by Osha Neumann 


his is the story of how an associa- 

tion of yuppie merchants in 

Berkeley hired a notorious gang of 

thugs to drive homeless people out of the 
neighborhood — and got away with it. 

The Elmwood district stretches along 
College Avenue a few blocks in either 
direction from Ashby Avenue. It is one of 
those intimate upscale shopping districts 
which ring the essentially dysfunctional 
downtown of Berkeley. It attracts cus- 
tomers with an array of boutiques, spe- 
cialty stores, cafes and fine restaurants. 

The Elmwood prides itself on its com- 
fortable ambience, characterized by, how 
shall we say, an absence of unpleasant- 
ness. The Elmwood = Merchants 
Association looks out for the interests of 
its members, vigilant that the atmosphere 
of casual tasteful commerce is not dis- 
turbed. Not disturbed that is, for those 
who participate in the commerce. 

Back in the Fall of 1993, the Merchants 
Association got worried. They feared that 
the crackdown on homeless people on 
Telegraph Avenue and in People’s Park 
would drive them on to College Avenue. 
They saw each panhandler who wandered 
into their district as the advance guard of 
an army of indigents. Something had to be 
done; the Christmas shopping season was 
fast approaching. 

Luckily a solution was near at hand. 
John Engbeck, the founder and president 
of Wolf Protective Services, was a neigh- 
bor. A deal was struck. The Elmwood 
Merchants Association contracted with 
Wolf to patrol the district. Its mission was 
to prevent crime and drive homeless peo- 
ple out of the area. The merchants were 
told that private security guards could do 
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things that the police couldn’t do. 

Wolf employees pride themselves on 
not looking like your ordinary, over-the- 
hill security guard snoozing in a corner 


_ waiting for the next coffee-break: They 


are buffed-out, spit-and-polish guys who 
favor black jumpsuits and combat boots. 
As soon as the contract was signed, they 
took to marching up and down the side- 
walk as if it were a parade ground, provid- 
ing a bizarre contrast to the strolling shop- 
pers in their silk blouses and Dockers. 
According to witnesses, Wolf guards 
immediately initiated a reign of terror and 
intimidation against anybody who looked 
homeless. “We’re trying to get rid of the 
undesirable element that’s creeping into 
the neighborhood,” they informed home- 
less people who inquired why they were 
being hassled. An African American 
woman quietly sitting in front of Wells 


Fargo was told, “You don’t belong in this 
neighborhood. You’re taking away from 
the neighborhood.” When she protested 


that it wasn't fair, the guard responded: 


“It’s not a fair world. One way of another, 
you're not going to be here much longer.” 
Homeless people were ordered not to 
lean against buildings or sit on sidewalks. 
“We stand up when we work, so you have 
to stand too,” one was told by the guards. 
The few merchants who didn’t go along 
with the program and support the street 
sweeps were threatened that they wouldn’t 
get protection. One store owner who had 
been burglarized on a few occasions had 
allowed a couple of guys to sleep in her 
doorway as a deterrent. Wolf guards drove 
them off: “Have you ever had night- 
mares?” one guard asked them. “I can be 
your worst nightmare. You’re vulnerable 
when you sleep. We have over 100 people 


and we know where you sleep.” 


People who didn’t respond to verbal : 


threats got harsher treatment. A blind pan- 
handler had his sign snatched from his 
hands, ripped up and thrown in the trash. 
A schizophrenic man, strolling down the 
sidewalk, was shoved violently in the 
chest and told to get off the street. A pan- 
handler who sat quietly with a sign was 
accused of harassing customers. He was 
arrested by a Wolf guard, and would have 
gone to jail had not a Berkeley police offi- 
cer who knew him to be peaceful refused 
to take him into custody. 

Merchants got what they paid for. The 
homeless were driven from the street. 
Panhandling all but disappeared. Business 
was good. Customers were undeterred by 
the occasional sight of a storm trooper 
looming over some dishevelled street per- 
son. They hurried by, eyes averted. 

Alas for Elmwood merchants, the gold- 
en age of Wolf Protective Services is now 
over. On July 7, the Oakland Tribune 
reported that San Leandro and Oakland 
police were calling on the state to close 
Wolf down. “It became obvious,” a police 
spokesman was quoted as saying, “that 
there had emerged a common proclivity 
towards intimidation, aggressiveness and 


violence among Wolf Protective Services © 


guards that was condoned by manage- 
ment.” The Tribune story continued: 
“Oakland police became so alarmed by 


Wolf’s ways, that they warned the depart- © 


ment’s undercover officers to be wary of 
the company’s guards for safety reasons.” 
It was a well-founded concern. The 


day after the story broke, officer Keith 


Konopasek, backing up a traffic stop, was 
shot and killed by Clarence Jones, a secu- 
rity guard. His last employer? Wolf 
Protective Services. Jones has no coherent 
explanation of why he killed Konopasek. 
He is charged with murder. Konopasek 
was shot on Saturday, July 8. On the fol- 
lowing Monday, Engbeck announced that 
Wolf was going out of business. 

The Elmwood merchants will miss 
Wolf. They were well satisfied with its 
performance.-Did they know how Wolf 
got the job done? How they intimidated 
and threatened poor people night and day? 
Of course they knew. They had only to 
look out their shop windows. Did they 
care? Not a bit. 


How the City of Berkeley Sabotaged AIDS Housing 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


“We got a thousand points of light for 
the homeless man. We got a kinder, 
gentler machine gun hand.” 

— Neil Young, "Rocking In The Free World" 


Somehow, the City of Berkeley sat out 
the worst medical catastrophe of the 20th 
century, callously ignoring the housing 
needs of people living with AIDS while 
the death toll and the homeless toll rose 
ever upwards. Berkeley’s stone-hearted 
refusal to build housing for homeless peo- 
ple with AIDS has dragged on for more 
than a decade. While San Francisco built 
model AIDS housing programs, Berkeley 
city officials failed to build a single unit 
of housing for people with AIDS — not a 
single group home, hospice, shack or 
cardboard shanty. 

During this endless period of inaction, 
AIDS-related disability resulted in AIDS- 
related unemployment and poverty, and 
that, in turn, led to AIDS-related home- 
lessness. Berkeley practiced its uncon- 
scionable form of “benign neglect” all 


through the 1980s and “90s as the epidem- 


ic undermined our fellow citizens’ health. 


housing and lives. 

Now, the Berkeley City Council has 
gone beyond benign neglect to outright 
betrayal by voting to deprive the poorest 
and sickest Berkeley citizens of life-pre- 
serving housing and support services. The 
City Council voted to kill the Rose Street 
House, along with the only other AIDS 
housing project being proposed in 


As for Mayor Shirley Dean’s attempt 
to cover up her administration’s shocking 
betrayal by claiming that she has “inten- 
tions” of maybe adding some AIDS hous- 
ing sometime in the not-yet-determined 
future — well, the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions. 

The City Council did something worse 
than merely deny the use of city funds to 


“Moderates” on the Berkeley City Council shot down the 
AIDS housing proposal, but the sentiments they supported 
by their vote were anything but moderate — bigotry, fear 
and prejudice towards homeless people wie BAUS: 


Berkeley at this time. This 5- 4. wae wal 
have life-and-death consequences, for it 


sentences homeless people with a weak- | 


ened immune system to live out on the 
streets — there to suffer hypothermia, 


tuberculosis without the housing and sup- 
port services that were to have been pro- 
vided at the project proposed by Resources 


for Community Development (RCD). 


| build the Ki "and only. ABS: flousing in 
Berkeley; it also ‘turned ‘down, a $42, 500 


federal planning, grant and aborted a pro- 


NECh which would have leveraged three 
dollars from federal. and state funds for 
exposure, pneumonia, malnutrition and | 


every city dollar spent. Homeless people 
‘with AIDS deserved that federal funding, 
and it is inhumane for the city to throw it 
away. The council voted to throw away 


_the homes and T hopes | of people locked 1 ina 


desperate struggle for survival. It voted 
for homelessness. 

“Moderates” on the Berkeley City 
Council shot down the AIDS housing pro- 
posals, but the troubling sentiments they 
supported by their vote were anything but 
moderate — bigotry towards people with 
AIDS mingled with deep prejudice 
towards homeless people, then blended 
thoroughly with the reactionary scape- 
goating of people of color. Such is the 
dangerous stew of emotions endorsed by 
this “moderate” council. 

Three people living with AIDS, 
Michael Tinker, John Iversen and Earl 
Baldock, filed a federal discrimination 
complaint with the Department of 


‘Housing and Urban Development against 
‘Mayor Shirley Dean and her four “moder- 


ate” allies on the council. Their complaint 
argues that a group home with live-in sup- 
port services such as Rose Street is essen- 
tial for the very existence of homeless 
people with AIDS. In a meditation on 
Rose Street, Michael Tinker put the 
options before the community in stark 


See AIDS Housing in Berkeley page 15 
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Antioch Banishes the Poor — and Demolishes Decency 


by Terry Messman 


n July 24, 1998, 30 homeless 

people were evicted from their 

makeshift tent city on county 

property on the Antioch river- 
side near Fulton Shipyard Road. 

It was with a sense of inevitability that 
one disovered that the mass expulsion was 
triggered by merchants’ complaints about 
“unwanted” poor people. Nearly every 
police crackdown, sweep, or demolition 
of a homeless encampment in the Bay 
Area can be traced back directly to mer- 
chants who use their economic clout to 
pressure police and city officials to evict 
the poor in order to protect their profits. 

Unhoused people were evicted from 
this encampment even though East Contra 
Costa County has scandalously few shel- 
ter beds for homeless people. Due to offi- 
cial apathy and neighborhood opposition 
to homeless services, no county-sanc- 
tioned homeless shelters are to be found 
in Antioch or all of East County. Antioch 
does have one shelter with a handful of 
beds, but those are reserved for people 
with mental disabilities; no shelter exists 
to serve the general homeless population. 

It is the height of irresponsibility for 
officials to cater to the demands of mer- 
chants and evict people when their own 
negligence and inaction over the past sev- 
eral years has ensured that there are no 
alternative dwelling places at all for 
homeless people in East County, other 
than in self-made encampments. 

There is nowhere else to go. That is 
why this cruel charade has been played 
out so many times over the years, with 
camp dwellers being expelled, then forced 

to return to suffer the indignity and hard- 


' ships of being rousted over and over, like 


a bad dream stuck on automatic replay. 
Contra Costa County’s new draft 
Continuum of Care Homeless Plan makes 
for disturbing reading for those who see 
the region as an idyllic suburban refuge 
far removed from the grim poverty of 
Oakland and San Francisco. The report 
estimates that 13,000 residents are home- 


from page 14 


human terms when he asked: “One dead 
building, or six people living with 
AIDS?” This “moderate” council will 
pick the dead building every time. 


| A Classic Catch 22 Absurdity 


The City Council had the unbeliev- 
able gall to claim that one reason they 
voted down Rose Street was because the 
price was too high since it would only 
house six people. What this phony argu- 
ment conveniently overlooks is that the 
developer, RCD, originally planned to 
house /2 people at Rose Street, but then 
was forced to reduce the occupancy to 
only six people by “moderate” neighbor- 
hood opponents. Can’t have too many of 
“those kind of people” in our neighbor- 
| hood, they forcefully argued. Then, when 
RCD complied with this Not-In-My- 
Backyard crew by reducing the caseload 
to six, their opponents hypocritically 
argued that RCD wasn’t housing enough 
people for the money. 

It was a classic Catch 22 absurdity, a 
double-bind guaranteed to make the 
Rose Street house fail. Through such 
devious maneuvers, the NIMBY forces 
won. Now Berkeley will house exactly 
the number of homeless people with 
AIDS they wanted all along — zero. 

Another story lurks behind this story. 
In the past six months, the city, state and 
federal governments have unleashed a 
devastating one-two-three punch to low- 


less during the year, yet this affluent area 
provides only a miserly 116 shelter beds 
in the entire county! And those shelters 
are located in Richmond and Concord, so 
far away from Antioch that people exiled 
when county officials eradicated their 
encampment truly had no place to go. 

The report also estimates that 75 per- 
cent of homeless people in Contra Costa 
County are families, including nearly 
7,000 children who undergo the frighten- 
ing poverty and upheaval of life on the 
streets. The county not only has a shortfall 
of shelter beds; it is plagued with a 
calamitous shortage of affordable housing 
for low-income families 

How does a county with such abundant 
economic resources end up with only 116 


‘Shelter beds for 13,000 homeless resi- 


dents? It takes years and years of: persis- 
tent apathy and inexcusable neglect. 
Contra Costa County officials have had 
little appetite for preventing homelessness 
or developing adequate shelters, and seem 
to rouse themselves to pay attention to the 
problem only for the few days it takes to 
tear down a homeless encampment and 


income people needing affordable hous- 
ing. This war on the poor displays some 
pretty fancy footwork, with all branches 
of government bashing away at housing 
options for the poor all at once. 

First, the City of Berkeley destroys 
AIDS housing programs and criminalizes 
homeless people on the streets. 
Meanwhile, the Republicans in Congress 
slash welfare, food stamps and school 
lunch programs, and use a meat cleaver 
on what’s left of federal housing pro- 
grams. Then, the State of California 
slashes the lifeline of AFDC support for 
low-income families while simultaneous- 
ly preparing to gut rent control, which 
will result in staggering rent increases 
that price low-income households out of 
the housing market. Finally, to come full 
circle back to Berkeley, Mayor Dean 
decides to redirect the city’s scant hous- 
ing funds into first-time home-ownership 
for the middle class — at a time when 
thousands of low-income households in 
Berkeley are vulnerable to eviction and 
homelessness. 

For you skeptics who think that all 
these cutbacks will increase homeless- 
ness, don’t forget: Berkeley has a plan. It 
will simply enact new poor laws to crim- 
inalize these new homeless folks. And 
the neighborly neighbors will make sure 
that no housing gets built for them either. 

“We got a thousand points of light for 
the homeless man.” But in Berkeley, the 
decent, respectable citizens — the pillars 
of society — are doing their best to 
extinguish those lights, one by one. 


Let’s celebrate the tri- 
umph of the wrecking 
crews, the destroyers of 
homes, the county- 
appointed agents of exile, 
eviction, and dislocation. 
The demolition of a home- 
less encampment in 
Antioch not only banishes 
the poor — it gives the 
bum’s rush to our vanish- 


ing humanity as well. 


scatter its hapless residents to the winds. 

A cloak of silence conceals the suffer- 
ing of thousands of unhoused people in 
the county. The Continuum of Care draft 
report makes it clear that homeless people 
in Contra Costa County suffer public 
neglect to an especially severe degree: 
“Unlike its urban neighbors in Oakland 
and San Francisco, the homeless popula- 
tion in Contra Costa is widely dispersed 
and largely invisible, enabling the larger 
community to at times forget the stagger- 
ing number of people in need.” 

This invisibility makes it easier for 
county officials and the general public to 
disregard the extent of hunger and home- 
lessness and to oppose the creation of 
shelters and support services. | 

itis a tale of two counties: two eco- 


-nomic-classes tragically divided by. a 


housing crisis that makes it all but impos- 
sible for homeless people to get off the 
streets. Contra Costa County’s shortage of 
low-income housing should be declared a 


public-health emergency, but don’t expect 


decisive action from the same officials 
whose inaction has resulted in the dismal 


Elegy for Albany Sanctuary 
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plantation they were slaves. It whipped 


them from pillar to post. It excluded them 
from a “normal life” of weak pleasures and 
onerous obligations. It condemned them to 
a furtive outlaw existence. 

But here, on the landfill, even-those 
“unworthy poor,” for whom polite society 
has least sympathy, were left alone. Here 
they could gather together without fear of 
drawing attention to themselves, create a 
neighborhood, enjoy some privacy and 
take in the view. They could fly a tattered 
flag, construct a campsite, build a house, 
create a society. They found room for per- 
sonalities twisted like rusted rebar. 

They could live like the weeds and the 
fennel, without demands for repentance, 
reform, and self-improvement, without 


_ bed checks or urine tests. They could 


manage their regrets. They could escape 
the endless round of roustings and arrests 
and they could cease to be, for a time, a 
burden, an annoyance, a handy scapegoat, 
an unwelcome parasite, a metaphor for 
desperation, an occasion for scattered 
offerings of charity, the recipients of a 
pale, thin gruel of sympathy for which 
they were expected to be grateful. 

Such a place was indefensible. That 
was clear from the outset. The landfill 
dwellers had no lawyers to argue the legit- 
imacy of their tenuous leasehold. They 
had no friends in high places. They had no 
more ability to defend themselves than a 
hill of ants has to defend itself from the 


lack of shelter options. 

In a telling portrayal of this social 
inequality, the Continuum of Care report 
warns: “Contra Costa County depicts the 
disturbing trend of America’s disparity 
between rich and poor, the fragmentation 
and isolation of two separate societies in 
geographic coexistence.” 

But even this “geographic coexistence” 
was violated by the government’s raid on 
the Antioch encampment. What this evic- 
tion shows is that every last little scrap of 
land left, even the weed-covered lots, are 
reserved exclusively to serve business 
interests, and are off-limits to the poor. 

An unavoidable question must be 
asked: Are the rights of poor people to be 
permanently sacrificed at the altar of com- 
merce and profit? Is this society to remain 
dedicated to equal rights for all? The evi- 
dence is inescapable that, in an era when 
economic development has become sacro- 
sanct, some of us have become more 
equal than others. 

Chalk up another victory for the forces 
that would banish the poor from the public 
domain. Let’s celebrate the triumph of the 
wrecking crews, the destroyers of homes, 
the demolishers of encampments, the coun- 
ty-appointed agents of exile, eviction and 
dislocation. Let’s give the bum’s rush to 
our vanishing humanity as well. 

As the Antioch tent city was being 
evicted, the homeless men and women 
reportedly sang: “This camp was built by 
Jesus.” Yeah — but it was demolished by 
the county. But their song suggests that it 
is of Biblical significance when a few 
ragged people are routed and driven away 
by government decree, and officialdom 
fails to throw a lifeline to those sinking 
silently into the oblivion of poverty. 

_ Did any county officials ponder 
Mary’s Magnificat in light of their role in 
scattering the Antioch encampment? 

“God has routed the proud of heart. 

God has pulled down princes from their 
thrones and exalted the lowly. 

The hungry God has filled with good 
things, the rich sent empty away.” 


boot that kicks it. 

They could not organize, though a few 
made valiant if sporadic efforts to do so. 
They were incapable of concerted action. 
They spent their last days like flightless 
beetles, lost in the rubble, leaving behind 
meandering trails in the dust, their wings 
insufficient to lift them more than a few 
inches above the ground. In the end they 
loaded their few belongings into shopping 
carts and stole away. ; 

When the evictions began, Jimbow the 
Hobow went-to the Albany City Council, 
stood up at the open mike and argued that 
the homeless should be allowed to stay 
because they were the guardians of the 
environment. I thought at the time it was 
an absurd argument, but he was right. 
Diversity in all its forms, biological and 
human, is a danger to a system whose 
overriding imperative is to assert hegemo- 
ny, to dominate, control and master. 

So it’s over. In all its contradictions. The 


‘planners can make their plans without 


impediment. There will be a park. There 
will be manicured paths with benches, 
water fountains, and stations for aerobic 
exercise. We know the drill and the argu- 
ment: The natives are primitive and irra- 
tional. They stand in the way of progress. 
They don’t understand the big picture. 
Therefore: Clearcut. Defoliate. Deprive 
them of sanctuary and hiding places. 

The faux rationality of bureaucracies 
prevails. Habitat destroyed will not be 
regained. It’s a familiar story, for which 
we must constantly endeavor to write a 
different ending. 
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Homeless Cees leony ic march from San Jose’s First Christian Churek 


by Scott Wagers 


“She presence of homeless people 
in the midst of tremendous 
affluence points to not only an 

“ economic crisis, but also a spiri- 
fuk crisis. In a society obsessed with 
wealth, power, and the imperative of suc- 
cess, homeless people are stigmatized as 
personifying moral degeneracy, power- 
lessness and abject failure. From the van- 
tage point of liberation theology, howev- 
er, if one takes the “preferential option for 
the poor” seriously, the most destitute in 
our midst become the agents of transfor- 
mation in “God’s Today.” 

Thus, it is the lot of First World 
Christians to face this moral dilemma 
head-on, and, in the words of Rev. 
William Sloane Coffin, to identify with 
the victims of the power structure rather 
than the structures of power. This identifi- 
cation with the victims may be experi- 
enced by people of faith as a call to build 

“church of the poor” in urban America. 

My experiences with homeless people 
over the last six years as a founder of the 
Community Homeless Alliance (CHA) in 
San Jose have expanded my awareness of 
the Scriptural meaning of their plight, and 
the significance of homelessness as the 
cornerstone of the “church of the poor” in 
urban America. Using CHA’s work as a 
model, I will explore the use of nonvio- 
lent resistance as a viable method for 
social change, and show how organiza- 
tions rooted in praxis — a self-renewing 
cycle of political action sustained by criti- 
cal reflection — can bring about meaning- 
ful spiritual and social transformation. 

The new homeless population, being 
the byproduct of the structural economic 
and political trends developing over the 
last two decades, will continue to grow 
despite cyclical periods of economic 
recovery. This being the case, the home- 
less population will become a diverse sub- 
culture arising from the housing and labor 
crises, major cutbacks in social spending, 
macro-level shifts in the economy, local 
redevelopment strategies, psychological 
addictions, deinstitutionalized psychiatric 
hospitals, gentrification, removal of SRO 
hotels, and a host of other causes. 

This sounds like an Orwellian sce- 
nario, but many contemporary theorists 
believe that the explosion of poverty 
(which has already begun) is intrinsic to 
the advancement of capitalism itself. 

Organizations like CHA must be in 
place to mobilize the poor as they cross 
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Amos Tuckahoe, a homeless artist who died in 1996, 
painted this derisive message from “The Unhoused.” 


the threshold that leads;into the abyss of 
homelessness. This mobilization must be 


guided by a viable movement theory 
which is direct-action oriented, but has an 
effective analysis of the Domination 
System, and is rooted in the Gospel ethic 
of prophetic nonviolent transformation 
and agape. Added to this combination of 
theory and practice is critical reflection, 
which guides the organization and allows 
it to change with the heightening con- 
sciousness engendered through this 
process. With this heightened awareness, 
structural change can be sought. 

The effectiveness of CHA over the last 


several years is due in large part to the 


participation and leadership of homeless 
persons themselves. Through integrating 
students, homeless people, activists and 
clergy, CHA has drawn strength from its 
diversity and its adherence to nonviolent 
direct action. This has produced signifi- 
cant concessions for the homeless in San 
Jose through a small, but visible, nonvio- 
lent movement over the last four years. 

At the same time, CHA has always had 
a tenuous relationship with “mainstream” 
organizations and churches primarily 
because of its techniques, which seek not 
only to dramatize the plight of the poor 
and homeless, but also empower them in 
the process — this is the challenge of 
building the church of the poor. To build 
the bridge from activist group to a church 
of the poor will require much work. 
However, an understanding of the 
prophetic ecclesial life, the option for the 
poor, and the historical Jesus, can be 


developed only in solidarity and doves: <: 


THE POOR AND HOMELESS: WHAT 
THE FUTURE HOLDS 


Millions of people are falling into the 
abyss of homelessness today, at a rate not 
seen in American history since the Great 
Depression. Today, people of all ethnic 
and educational backgrounds are at risk of 
becoming homeless. Recent studies con- 


clude that as many as four to five. million 
people are homeless nationally, and that 
the demographics of this population chal- 
lenge the image of homeless people as 
hobos, winos, and beggars. 

Many researchers of the current home- 
less crisis argue that homelessness today 
differs qualitatively from that of earlier 
times. Peter Marcuse points to three fac- 
tors that differentiate today’s homeless- 
ness from that of previous decades: 


# Homelessness today is not the result 
of general poverty like that occurring in the 
Third World; rather, it is occurring amid 
great wealth and in one of the world’s most 
advanced industrial economies. 

# Homelessness today is not transitory, 
but is a long-term phenomenon. 

# Homelessness has increased during 
periods of relative economic prosperity — 
homelessness was worsening during the 
mid-eighties and early nineties even when 
the economy was recovering. 

Families with children and young 
African Americans and Latinos have 
become the fastest growing sectors of 
today’s homeless population. In their 
study, “The Making of America’s 
Homeless”, Jill Hopper and Kim 
Hamburg refer to the “crossing of an 
invisible threshold” in about 1978-79, a 
time marked by a dramatic increase in the 
number of homeless people nationwide. 

The number of mentally disabled 
homeless persons on the streets also 
began to increase in the late ‘70s because 


the accommodations available to them 
had Significantly diminished. This era was 
marked by a growing ‘trend of urban 
renewal in major cities like New York in 


which affordable housing was demolished 
and replaced with higher-income housing. 
More recently, emigrant farm workers 
have become part of the homeless popula- 
tion in cities like San Jose that have 
undergone rapid urbanization and are 
developing a two-tier labor market char- 
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Martin Luther King of Georgia, by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


Like the Biblical prophets, Martin Luther King, Jr., renewed the 
bond between faith and political struggle. King led a campaign of 
nonviolent resistance against racial oppression and economic 
injustice until he was martyred on April 4, 1968, while wens to 
build a Poor People’s Movement. 

This icon is in the form of a mug shot taken at one of King’s 
many arrests for resisting unjust laws, and depicts the jail bars 
behind him and the prison number around his neck. The text on 
his scroll is from one of his prophetic speeches: 

“How long will justice be crucified and truth buried?” 


acterized by economic inequality,. 

Above all, the homeless population 
suffers from a severe shortage of afford- 
able housing, a pattern that lies at the base 
of a national trend that rendered hundreds 
of thousands of people homeless over the 
last decade. According to Hopper and 
Hamberg, this lack of affordable housing 
lies at the forefront of several structural 
changes including: 

# unequal distribution of income; 

 deinstitutionalization of mentally 
disabled people; 

# deindustrialization and increased 
unemployment; 

# cutbacks in social spending; and 

* breakdown of family structures. 

Peter Marcuse analyzes homelessness 
today as having three related causes: the 
unequal distribution of income, govern- 
ment policies, and the profit structure of 
housing. The interrelationship of these 
three causes can be understood by first 
understanding the commodification of the 
housing market. Since there is little profit 
to be made from housing the poor, there is 
a housing shortfall for those who cannot 
afford exorbitant housing costs. 

Since wages remain inadequate and the 
distribution of wealth favors the upper 
crust, millions are forced to find alternative 
living situations — on the streets or in shel- 
ters. According to Marcuse, the govern- 
ment only acts to provide housing for per- 
sons unable to pay the market price when 
the economy may need such people in the 
future or when these people threaten the 
status quo. Neither situation exists today. 

Following the logical trajectory of the 
above trends, countless more Americans 
will become homeless in the years to 
come. This growing crisis must be met 
head-on at the grass-roots level if home- 
lessness is to be averted. Churches and 
service agencies that work with the home- 
less must be in place as the poor cross the 


See Building a Prophetic Church page 17 
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Oscar Romero of El Salvador by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


This icon depicts Bishop Oscar Romero, who risked his-own life as 
he defended the poor and oppressed. Assassinated as he celebrated 
Mass on March 24, 1980, Romero was a shepherd who stood with 
the poor — a prophet of justice who called for society to be restruc- | 
tured so that children would not die of malnutrition and disease. 
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threshold that leads to homelessness. 
Ultimately, as more and more of our 
sisters and brothers fall into poverty and 
homelessness, we as ministers and people 
of faith must reach out to them, even if it 
means delving into the depths of the 
inner-cities. It is only through immersing 
oneself in the struggle of poverty that one 
can truly understand it from the under- 
side. In the midst of chaos, community 
and resistance can be born. To build the 
church of the poor, we must begin with an 
understanding of its dimensions. 


PROPHETIC COMMUNITIES OF THE POOR 


One of the great challenges facing 
churches everywhere is to answer God’s 
call and become prophetic communities 
committed to doing God’s work. In Latin 
America, the emergence of base commu- 
nities has provided an alternative model 
of ecclesial life, promoting grass-roots 
work among the poor and rooting the 
church in a prophetic vocation. 

Classical ecclesiologies have tended to 
be ahistorical, clerical, hierarchical and 
insufficient in the face of Latin America’s 
volatile political climate. Liberation 
ecclesiologies, on the other hand, demand 
a new kind of theological reflection that 
will enable the church to be “renewed” 
and “reshaped in every age” to carry out 
its prophetic mission in the light of the 
massive suffering and systemic injustice 
that confront the poor. 

One prophetic ecclesial model that has 
been proposed in Latin America is the 
“church of the poor.” Understanding the 
church of the poor begins with an under- 
standing of God’s interface with the world 
in which the poor live and struggle. The 
poor everywhere cry out in dire need of 
freedom and justice. 

Liberation theologians awakened to 
this central Biblical theme of liberation 
for the oppressed because they have come 
to understand the devastating impact that 
abject poverty has had upon the people of 
Latin America. God’s preferential option 
for the poor applies just as readily to 


America’s poor and homeless people. 
Wherever it exists, poverty brings suffer- 
ing and early death; it defaces and 
destroys human beings, who are created in 
the image of God: 

Gustavo Gutierrez, a seminal figure in 
liberation theology, describes the full 
dimensions of poverty’s onslaught: “In 
the final analysis, poverty means death: 
lack of food and housing, the inability to 
attend properly to health and education 
needs, the exploitation of workers, perma- 
nent unemployment, the lack of respect of 
one’s human dignity, and unjust limita- 
tions placed on personal freedom in the 
areas of self-expression, politics, and reli- 


gion. Poverty is a situation that destroys 


people, families and individuals.” 

Jon Sobrino, a preeminent voice of lib- 
eration theology, states that a fundamental 
task of the church as a whole is to see 
itself in relation to the culminating crises 
in our world, in other words, in relation to 
“God’s Today.” This means that the 
church must discern what God’s will is for 
creation in the present — to accept that 
God is not only speaking to us, but is say- 
ing something new. This applies to 
Protestant churches today in America as 
readily as it applies to the Catholic Church 
in Latin America. We cannot mechanically 
transpose the perspective of liberation the- 
ology onto the American scene, but we 
must understand the tenets of the church of 
the poor wherever it exists — in Latin 
America or urban North America. 

The church must actively seek to dis- 
cern the “signs of the times” in a theologi- 
cal sense and translate these signs con- 


cretely in terms of the church’s mission. 


Thus, the church of the poor must strive 
actively to respond to God’s call through 


becoming both sign and servant of God’s:; 
. Jesus’. church, which today does not his- 


Kingdom on earth. 


The church as sign and servant presup- 


poses God’s movement in the world and 
that this movement is discernible to us. 
God meets people where they live and 
struggle. The community is unified in 
struggle and solidarity with the poor and 
oppressed. Insofar as the church not only 
identifies with the poor and oppressed, but 
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also includes their participation and liber- 


ation, it becomes a sign and seed of the. 


Reign of God. 

Liberation theologian Alvaro Quiroz 
Magana writes: “Here, in the presence of 
the God of Jesus, this church is coming to 
discover that it will he a sacrament of sal- 
vation to the extent that it becomes a 
church of the poor and oppressed. This is 
meant not only in the sense that it makes 
an option for them, lives for them, and is 
persecuted for their sake (which would be 
no small matter), but mainly in the sense 
that it arises from them, from their believ- 
ing response, and that thus they come to 
be the authentic and first subject of eccle- 
sial life and structure.” 

The mission of the church must take 
into account the concrete challenges 
posed by a long history of misery and 
oppression, while not overlooking the 
need for salvation. This essentially means 
a Christian life centered around a concrete 
and creative commitment of service to 
others and a reflection upon the meaning 
of the transformation of this world. Such 
salvation cannot be individualistic and 
concerned exclusively with the afterlife; 
instead, it must arise from solidarity and 
be “realized in the form of liberation” — 
historical, concrete liberation. Thus, the 
church of the poor becomes a sacrament 
of salvation rooted in praxis, acting as an 
agent of historical liberation. 

Jon Sobrino writes: “To say it from the 
beginning, a church of Jesus, centered in 
the poor, inspired by them and placed at 
the service of the Kingdom of God, will 
generate one type of evangelical and 
Christian communion, beneficial to the 
church itself, and above all, to the 
Kingdom of God and the poor of this 
world. A church‘that is definitely not 


torically resemble or remember Jesus — 
or even worse, hides or distorts him — 
will not generate real Christian commu- 
nion, although it may generate uniformity, 
tactical alliances among churches, and an 
impression of monolithic unity with some 
distinguishing details, that is, superficial 
communion. Worse yet, and we must 


“In the final analysis, poverty means 
death: lack of food and housing, the 
inability to attend properly to health 
and education, the exploitation of 
workers, permanent unemployment, 
the lack of respect of one’s human 
dignity, and unjust limitations 
placed on personal freedom in the 
areas of self-expression, politics, 
and religion.” 
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Painting by Ace Backwords 


— Gustavo Gutierrez 
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accept the possibility as scandalous as it 
sounds, it could even generate a commu- 
nion harmful to the Kingdom of.God and 
to the poor of this world. In other words, 
not every communion is Christian and 
desirable, but only that which arises 
around the crucified of this world.” 

Here, Sobrino makes an unequivocal 
statement about the necessity of being an 
authentic church of the poor, not merely 
engaging in superficial communion or 
giving the mere impression of unity. The 
church of the poor takes “God’s today and 
God’s word in absolute seriousness, try- 
ing to respond to God’s cry in relation to 
victims, and it tries to correspond to the 
reality of God’s today with a serious com- 
mitment to liberation of the oppressed.” 

We cannot ignore structures of power 
wherever and however we “do” theology. 
Liberation theology offers a view of sin 
and evil that regards sin as a social, histor- 
ical fact, reflected in the absence of love 
in human relationships and also in the 
absence of love in our relationship to 
God. According to Gustavo Gutierrez, sin 
demands a radical liberation and, in turn, 
a political liberation. From this perspec- 
tive, the structures of power that create 
economic inequality lie at the heart of evil 
in the world. For Gutierrez, sins against 
God and sins against humanity are one 
and the same. Individual sin and social 
evil are interrelated. He writes: 

“God, who, in the fullness of time, 
sends his Son in the flesh, so that he might 
come to liberate all people from all slavery 
to which sin has subjected them: hunger, 
misery, oppression, and ignorance, in a 
word, that injustice and hatred which have 
their origin in human selfishness.” 

Within the walls of the church, the 
struggle for an emancipatory theology that 
is meaningful for the First World poor is 
crucial. Facing the scenario of growing 
income disparities, the church is at a criti- 
cal juncture. Part of the discussion emerg- 
ing from mainline seminaries focuses on 
the theological, socio-political and eco- 
nomic implications of Jesus’ ministry, and 


See Building a Prophetic Church page 3/ 
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Share the Corners of Your Field: A Jewish Faith Response to Homelessness 


Rabbi Pam Baugh of Or’ Shalom Jewish Community is arrested at the Presidio at 
a nonviolent housing action organized by Religious Witness with Homeless People. 
Members of the Jewish community have joined with the interfaith community to 
pray and act for justice for homeless people in San Francisco. 


by Rabbi Pam Frydman Baugh 


s you walk through San 

Francisco, you will see new 

trees planted along the side- 

walk on some streets. They are 
supported by poles and straps and usually 
bear a sign that says “Friends of the 
Urban Forest.” The trees are a wonderful 
addition to our neighborhoods. They take 
in the carbon dioxide which people 
breathe out and infuse the atmosphere 
with fresh air. 

These trees are an indication of hope in 
our society. We need to replicate this kind 
of hopefulness for people as well as 
plants. We need waystations in our neigh- 
borhoods that bear signs saying “Friends 
of the Urban Poor” or “Friends of the 
Urban Homeless.” These places could 
provide food and shelter for the needy as 
well as other basic human services. The 
shelters and outreach programs for home- 
less people are examples of such waysta- 


Budapest Ghetto, January 1945 


tions. But we need more of them — 
enough to provide a bed for every person 
who needs a bed, every night of the year. 
Then, if the homeless crisis begins to sub- 
side, we can use some of these facilities to 
provide neighborhood programs for the 
young, the elderly and the disabled. 

This notion of signs that say “Friends 
of the Urban Poor” probably would not be 


welcome in America begause the poor are. 
equated with danger, filth and indecency. | 


Therefore, people of means do not want 
the poor in their neighborhoods. This fact 
is one of the greatest obstacles to finding 
viable solutions for housing the homeless 
and giving them a “fresh start.” If we 
could somehow overcome the obstacle of 
the repulsion which arises within people 
when they meet a homeless person, and if 
we could move toward a notion of 
“Friends of the Urban Poor,” we might 
find that these people have gifts which 
they can offer to our society. 


Art © by Leonard Baskin, from the cover of Chosen Days by David Rosenberg 


The Torah teaches: “Give to (the poor) readily and have no regrets when 
you do so, for in return the Lord your God will bless you in all your efforts 
and in ail your undertakings. For there will never cease to be needy ones 
in your land, which is why | command you; open your hand to the poor 


and needy kinsman in your land.” 


Just as the trees offer us fresh air, just 
as people in houses with good jobs often 
enrich the lives of those around them, so 
the poor, particularly the working poor, 


enrich our society by their efforts. And, if 
given a bit of a “fresh start,” the non- 


working poor might prove themselves to 
be incredibly productive if offered an 
opportunity to use their time and their tal- 
ents for things other than survival. 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE WERE HOMELESS 


According to the Torah, there was a 
time when the Jewish people were home- 
less. This was the period of 40 years dur- 
ing which they wandered in the desert 
after leaving slavery. The story of Jewish 
homelessness is contained in the Torah, 


Photo credit: The Jewish Museum, San Francisco. The Photojournalism of Yevgeny Khaldei 
‘When I met this pair in the ghetto, they both were struck with fear, because they thought I was a German soldier. I tore off 
their stars and told them that the Fascists had been beaten.” Jews, both poor and wealthy alike, were forced by the Nazis to 
wear yellow stars on their clothing so they could be easily identified and singled out for abuse. Other minorities were also 
required to wear symbols such as the pink triangle which gays and lesbians were required to wear. 


— Deuteronomy 15:10-11 


the first five books of the Hebrew Bible 
(referred to by Christians as the Old 
Testament). Although it is clear from the 


stories in Torah that the Jewish people 
were homeless during this period in their 


history, it is not altogether clear that they 
were poor. But clearly there were poor 
among them and it was anticipated that 
there would always be poor in the world. 

During the years of their wandering in 
the desert, God communicated to the 
Jewish people, through Moses and Aaron, 
a series of mitzvot (commandments or 
precepts) on how to live a decent life. 
Among these mitzvot, it says: “When you 
reap the harvest of your land, you shall 
not reap all the way to the edges of your 
field, or gather the gleanings of your har- 
vest. You shall not pick your vineyard 
bare, or gather the fallen fruit of your 
vineyard; you shall leave them for the 
poor and the stranger: | the Lord am your 
God.” (Leviticus 19:9-10) 

By the terms of this mitzvah, farmers 
were asked to donate a portion of their 
crops to the poor by allowing the poor to 
enter their fields, harvest the edges of the 
field, pick up what had been dropped dur- 
ing the harvest, or harvest what had. not 
been picked. Some grocery chains now 
participate in a campaign known as 
“Second Harvest” which provides food 


for the poor through shelters and meal 


programs. The name “Second Harvest” 
comes from this notion in the Torah of 
allowing the poor into the fields to gather 
what was not harvested by the farmers. 

One of the marvelous side effects of 
this mitzvah is that the poor and the peo- 
ple of means are brought together. The © 
poor were invited into the fields of the. 
farmers to take what they needed. Farmers 
were expected to have poor people living 
among them. How else would the poor 
participate in this exchange program? 

Can we institute such a system today, 
particularly in urban settings? Programs 
run by the faith community which grow 
food and donate it to those in need are one 
good start. Welfare and food stamps were 
created with the goal of asking those who 


See Jewish Faith and Homelessness page 29 
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THE PuHILosopny is KINDNESS 


THE Four Nose Trutus: A Buddhist Perspective on Homelessness 


by Maylie Scott 


stepped out of a restaurant where I’d 

had a good breakfast with a friend. 

Ricardo, a lean, intense man in his 

late forties bent towards me holding 
a stack of new Street Spirits. I began rum- 
maging for my wallet and he said, “You 
really don’t have to buy this. I just want to 
ask you a question. You look like a nice 
lady and excuse me for asking this, but 
how can people with food and money live 
the way they do while others are on the 
streets? How can they?” 

The pressure in his voice, the pain on 
his face, brought me up short. He had just 
come from getting his breakfast at an 
Oakland shelter and had watched a family 
with four children, living in their car, 
being denied space because they were 
from out of town. “It’s not so bad for me. 
I can mostly live with my uncle, but the 
others who have nothing? The children? 
How can people in this rich country live 
with that?” 

We went on to talk some. Ricardo is a 
Vietnam Vet who has never recovered 
from his war experience. He is now three 
years sober, but irreversibly sickened by 
exposure to Agent Orange. He is intelli- 
gent and incredulous and his question has 
the force of deep sincerity. 

Moreover it is my question. How can I, 
a Buddhist priest, committed myself to 
“home leaving”, live by “right livelihood” 
amid the poverty and hardship of others? 
Because Ricardo and I, from our different 

positions, had the same question, we 

_ spoke for some time with an animated 
feeling of kinship. Although I didn’t think 
it at the time, Ricardo and I were talking 
the Four Noble Truths. 


THE Four NOBLE TRUTHS 


The Four Noble Truths are said to be 
the cornerstones of Buddha’s teaching. 
They are the acknowledgment of suffering 
as a basic fact of our experience, the 
investigation of its causes, the end of suf- 
fering, and the way (The Noble Eightfold 
Path) to its end. 

Prince Siddhartha Gautama was born 
into a rich family and protected from all 
forms of suffering. But as a young man, 
he encountered an old person, a sick per- 
son and a dead person and understood the 
vanity of a pleasure-oriented life. He real- 


ized there is no way for anyone to avoid © 


the conditions leading to suffering. 

The Buddha-to-be (Buddha means 
“enlightened one”) made an extraordinari- 
ly compassionate vow. He vowed to find 
a way to completely end suffering. He left 
his home and devoted himself to his 
quest. Following the Hindu, yogic teach- 
ing of his day, he became a monk, a 

- home-leaver. He entered the jungle and 
turned his attention inward, noticing the 
responses of his mind and body. 

Keeping the end of suffering as his 
question, and maintaining a steady and 
intense effort, he decided to fast. He 
became so thin that he nearly starved 
when he remembered an experience of 
deep meditation he’d had in his child- 
hood. He recalled its pleasure and had a 
realization of the Middle Way: that the 
resolution is neither in indulgence nor 
deprivation of senses, but through 
acknowledging exactly what is present. 
He ate a little and resolved to sit under a 
tree and not get up until he discovered 
freedom from suffering. 

As Buddha meditated, falling into 
deeper and deeper concentration he expe- 
rienced all of his own past lives and then 
the past lives of all beings. He knew, as if 


ne Aumselt tad dived: son oo ae _— 


Buddha teaches that the end of suffering is the goal for all 
people. Nobody can be truly happy when anyone is left out. 
He was a social radical in his day because he broke out of 
the Hindu caste system. A society is judged good insofar as 
it promotes a lessening of suffering for all. 


and lives and deaths of humanity. From 
this knowledge he had a profound intu- 
ition of the pattern of human experience. 
He understood that when suffering (also 
translated as stress, or disease) is seen 
with unattached, bare attention, confusion 
and bewilderment are dispelled. All the 
difficulties arising from greed, hate, and 
delusion give way to an open heart. 

The awakened Buddha agreed to teach 
these truths for the sake of humanity. 
Wisdom and compassion are different 
aspects of the same understanding. 


COMPASSION, THE PATH OF HEALING 


Ricardo and I acknowledged our per- 
sonal suffering — the first Noble Truth — 
to one another and found common 


ground. We discussed some of the social _ 


causes of our suffering — the unequal dis- 
tribution of resources, militarization of the 
economy, racism — and could feel that 
our suffering is both personal and sys- 
temic. This Second Truth led to an intu- 
ition of the Third Truth, a presence of 


well-being; that there is a good life that is 


both personal and social. Weare all fun- 
damentally rooted in the interconnected, 
interrelated nature of our being. And 
finally, the Fourth Truth — each of us 
needs to be devoted to bringing about the 
end of suffering for ourselves and others; 
this, indeed, is the path of healing.. 
Directing attention towards suffering, 
rather than away from it, As tadical work 
Our personal stress is” 
pying. Our habit. iS to cons sti 
rience as we think uf 
rather than to really. accept’ wha 
us. We do the best we can’ ‘to c 
comfort zones: to acquire possess 


in political and spiritual belief systems 
that protect us from the relentless condi- 
tions of impermanence and suffering. 

“Do not avoid contact with suffering or 


close your eyes before suffering. Do not 
lose awareness of the existence of suffer- 
ing in the life of the world. Find ways to 
be with those who are suffering by all 
means, including personal contact and 
visits, images, sound. By such means, 
awaken yourself and others to the reality 
of suffering in the world.” Thich Nhat 
Hanh is a Buddhist Vietnamese monk and 
teacher who struggled with the problem of 
how to keep a balance between personal 
suffering and the suffering of others in the 
extreme conditions of war. 

Thich Nhat Hanh teaches us to watch 
the comfort zone, to move towards suffer- 
ing — our own and others — deliberately 
and mindfully and constantly. Homeless 
people witness the larger picture. They 
remind us, not only in their personal 
example, but as they embody the institu- 
tionalized violence that pervades our 
social order. How in our life styles do we 
promote consumerism? What are the con- 


sequences of our inaction? How, as law-. 
abiding citizens are we complicit in the 
social dysfunction.of our communities? — 
Listening to and engaging with homeless — 
people is one way to gradually enlarge. 
our personal identity. The expensive - Car. 


or house or toy that, in the past, might 
have felt good or even necessary may take 


on an embarrassing edge. The. problem of 
- wrong distribution becomes. personal. 


The Dalai Lama, the spiritual leader of 


ie niente 


THE EMACIATED BUDDHA 


Just before his enlightenment, 
Siddhartha knew what it was like to be 
hungry. In Buddhist teaching, each of 
us needs to be devoted to bringing 
about the end of suffering for ourselves 
and others. This is the path of healing. 


with them. Delusions are endless. I vow to 
end them. Dharma gates are boundless. I 
vow to enter them. Buddha’s way is 
unsurpassable. I vow to become it.” The 
vows pertain to our own being as well as 
to others. It is an impossible vow, but 
there is nothing to do but try to keep it. 


THE DOROTHY DAY EXPERIENCE 


The Dorothy Day program serves 
breakfasts at the Berkeley Men’s Shelter. 
It is instructive to see people eating at 
6:00 a.m. who will be out on the street at 
6:30 a.m., rain or shine, managing howev- 
er they can. About one-third of the men 
work, but can’t afford housing. What do 
the rest do until they can return at 6:30 
p.in.? What would I do on the streets? At 
breakfast, they are friendly, appreciative 
and efficient, with little exception. What 
would my mental state be? I have heard 


_ enough stories about hopelessness to real- 


ize how easy it is to slip out of security. 
Given some different conditions, it could 


happen to me. What if I were on the 


receiving rather than the giving side of the 


-food counter? Moving towards the home- 
less moves us into a: deeper recognition of 


interdependence. © 

us groups » — foeious: student, 
-based — provide’ evening din- 

ners at the Shelter (although there still are 


“some nights the men get.nothing to eat.) 
“We buy the food;cook it, and eat togeth- 
er: This can be an easy or difficult experi- 


ence. Some of us’ would rather wash dish- 


or don’t: want;:to living by-vow. In the 
Zen «tradition.we recite. the Four 
Bodhisattva (Enlightened Being) Vows. 
“Beings are numberless. I. vow to awaken 


chepractice. of. Buddhism reframes our 


ope onstlives from: living,according to what we do 
security and to find comfort and meaning ae a 


-es than mingle in the dining room. 
“Sometimes I stay in the kitchen. Starting 


up a conversation can be hard; there can 
be discomfort on both sides. Sometimes 
it’s surprising and rewarding. 

A few weeks ago, a man asked me to 


See Buddhism and Homelessness page 29 
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Street Newspapers Create Populist 
Alternative to Establishment Nedia 


While the mass media typi- 
cally cover homelessness as 
something that affects 
“other people,” street 
newspapers put a human 
face on the problem. 


by Chris Dodge 


f, as journalist A. J. Liebling declared, 
[ie of the press belongs to people 

who own one, where can we find the 
real thoughts of those who can’t afford to 
produce their own publications? How 
exactly are they speaking out? Where do 
people go to read firsthand about the real 
issues affecting their lives or to find what 
resources they need? And how can public 
libraries help them? An answer, and one 
that librarians should acquaint themselves 
with, is street newspapers. 

According to the National Law Center 
on Homelessness and Poverty, between 
one and two million people experienced 
homelessness during 1996. The National 
Coalition for the Homeless cautions that 
this is a temporary circumstance difficult 
to pin down, but conservative estimates 
indicate at least half a million people on 
the streets during any one week in the 
United States. Other studies have suggest- 
ed that as many as 7-12 million people 
have been homeless at some time. 

It is further known that homelessness 
has doubled and tripled in some cities 
over the past decade. At the same time, 
over half of the country’s largest cities 
have now enacted anti-sleeping-in-public 
laws, 77 percent have passed anti-panhan- 
dling ordinances, and some have even 
outlawed sitting on sidewalks. 

While the mass media typically cover 
homelessness as something that affects 
“other people,” street newspapers tend to 
come from the grassroots and put a human 
face on the problem. Produced by homeless 
people and their advocates in urban North 
America and Europe, many — but not all 
— are sold on the street by homeless ven- 
dors who typically make 50-75 cents on the 
dollar for each sale. [Street Spirit vendors 
receive the paper for free and make a dollar 
on the dollar for each sale. ] 

With names like Real Change, 
StreetWise, and Homeless Grapevine, the 
newspapers cover topics rarely given 
much space in the corporate press, and 
their viewpoint is often entirely different. 
For example many street papers list free- 


meal sites, legal services, and shelters. . 
Some report on weather as it affects. 


homeless people, provide profiles of street 


musicians, and review cheap places to eat. *: 


San Francisco’s Street Sheet covers 
everything from workfare workers’ union 
organizing to the demise of 25-cent bags 
of potato chips in convenience stores. 
Another Bay Area publication, Street 
Spirit, has offered advice for squatters and 
a sarcasm-laced column of poor people’s 
etiquette. In Albuquerque Street News, 
one might read about how to arrange visi- 
tations with people in jail (not unreason- 
able, given that the number of people 
incarcerated in the U.S. has more than 
doubled during the past 12 years to over 
1.8 million, according to the U.S. 
Department of Justice). 

A phenomenon emerging over the past 
10 years, street papers are now estimated to 
number some 50 to 70. Staffed mostly by 
volunteers, many papers manage print runs 
of 20,000-30,000 copies. StreetWise in 
Chicago claims a distribution of 60,000, 
while papers in smaller cities such as 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Cincinnati 
have a lower distribution in the 1,000-5,000 


How homeless people catch up on the news. 


Art by Moby Theobald 


Libraries typically. give street papers second-class status, _ : 
In Baltimore, the main library always removes Street Voice 
from its table of free literature and actively discourages 
visibly homeless people from loitering on the premises. 


range. Subsidized in some cases by adver- 
tising and other times by nonprofit support, 
their editorial focuses differ. A few are 
aimed chiefly at making money — aspiring 
to be “popular” papers — but most focus to 
some degree on poverty-related political 
issues and free expression. 

In the first category, the London-based 
paper The Big Issue, founded in 1991 with 
a grant from the Body Shop, claims a 
readership of over one million people 
each week, including several regional edi- 
tions throughout the U.K. With a “social 
action” section of writings by homeless 
people, it also contains general-interest 


news. stories. These “can’t so easily be 

cautions” 
Edinburgh-based librarian Chris Atton, an. 
independent-press expert. Atton notes that _ 


written off as puff pieces,” 


The Big Issue was first to report in detail 


on the trial of Green Anarchist editors. 


jailed for conspiracy simply for ‘ ‘reporting 
the facts of direct action protests.” 

On the other hand, filled with celebrity 
interviews and ads for jeans and cosmet- 
ics, a Los Angeles edition of The Big 
Issue introduced in April, 1998, doesn’t 
even pretend to be a voice for homeless 
people; it is simply a tabloid designed to 
be sold by homeless people to middle- 
class youth, according to its former man- 
aging publisher, Art Kunkin. The L.A. 
edition competes with that city’s grass- 
roots, activist paper, Making Change. 

Editorially more typical, Chicago’s 
StreetWise contains items for both poor 
people and privileged (or middle-class) 
people concerned about poverty. For exam- 
ple, each issue includes listings of services 
for homeless people as well as nonprofits 
seeking material donations. Belying its 
subtitle, “The Journal of Chicago’s Urban 
Reality,” the paper’s film and arts reviews, 
sports coverage, and even its political com- 


mentary seem geared to those who can 
afford to shelter themselves. Still, each 
issue also features pieces about labor orga- 
nizing, news clippings from other street 
papers, and articles placing homelessness 
within a broader scope. 

Have street papers made a difference 
in people’s lives? StreetWise regularly 
runs vendor profiles about people getting 
their “pride and dignity back,” as well as 
an occasional full-fledged success story 
about formerly homeless men and women 
who have made it off the street. 

A similar mix of empowerment and 
self expression can be found in other 
papers. Seattle’s Real Change, for 


instance, features poetry and event infor- 
mation, as well as articles documenting | 


and criticizing brutal reality. One photo- 


essay it published last year showed where _ 
four homeless women had been found . 
‘murdered. This sort of journalism mirrors 
that of daily papers, with a concomitant _ 
danger: Are human-interest articles and 


“sad stories” raising consciousness or just 
making poverty an aesthetic issue 
removed from political struggle? 


Talmadge Wright, author of Out of © 


Place: Homeless Mobilizations, Subcities, 
and Contested Landscapes (SUNY Press, 
1997), warns that although “people’s eyes 
glaze over and they drift off’ when read- 
ing economic analysis, that sort of writing 
is crucial. Otherwise, Wright asserts, 
street papers are “just another small busi- 
ness to help a few people, salve the con- 
science of the privileged, and maintain 
conditions as they currently exist.” 

Street Spirit, a publication put out by 
the American Friends Service Committee 
in San Francisco, is one model for social- 
change journalism. The most significant 
source of firsthand news and advocacy 
related to poor and homeless people in 


California, it documents — in articles 
devoid of newspeak and spin control — 
the increasing criminalization of poor 
people under laws that make it illegal to 
loiter. Not coincidentally, this is a rare 
street paper in that it carries no advertis- 
ing. Recent issues have examined bans on 
sleeping outdoors, exposed the police tar- 
geting of street youth in Berkeley, and 
criticized San Diego officials for their 
efforts in preventing the use of an empty 
naval base for low-income housing. 

Vibrant in its dissent, Street Spirit also 
regularly contains powerfully original art- 
work. How significant is the paper? Thanks 
in large part to its 16-part series document- 
ing abuses at the largest psychiatric facility 
in Contra Costa County, the institution was 
shut down after public protest. 

Formed in 1989, New York City’s 
Street News is generally recognized to be 
the first of the current crop of newspapers. 
However, street papers are not without 
historical precedents. One progenitor was 
Hobo News, published in Cincinnati by 
the International Brotherhood Welfare 
Association during the late 1910s and 
early ‘20s. It contained everything from 
news articles about labor organizing and 
unemployment to essays about hoboing, 
accounts of daily struggles (e.g., arrests), 
and letters telling hoboes’ own stories. A 
chapter about its founder J.E. How can be 
found in Nels Anderson’s On Hoboes and 
Homelessness, recently reissued by the 
University of Chicago Press. _ 

Today’s street papers are loosely affili- 
ated through their own trade associations. 
The North American Street Newspaper 


-- Association (NASNA),. with 40 member ;~ 
publications, has met annually since 1996. 


The first meeting, held in Chicago, 
included a day of workshops on technical 
concerns as well as discussions leading to 
the drafting of a mission statement. 

Despite debate between activist papers 
and more entrepreneurial and business- 
oriented ones, NASNA members agreed 
to work mutually on technical support, 
public awareness, fair treatment for ven- 
dors, and efforts “to combat poverty 
through freedom of speech.” NASNA 
chair Timothy Harris reports that subse- 
quent conferences have been held in 
Seattle in 1997, in Montreal in 1998, and 
in Cleveland in late July, 1999. 

The concept is in no way limited to 
North America, however: Editors and 
publishers of street papers around the 
world have also met annually under the 
auspices of the General Assembly of 
Europe’s International Network of Street _ 
Papers (INSP). Founded in 1994, INSP 


- represents about a fourth of the 60 papers 


in Europe, Australia, and South Africa, 
including publications .from St. 


‘Petersburg, Capetown, and Paris. 


Of the 40 papers listed in the North | 
American Street Newspaper directory 
maintained by the National Coalition for 


the Homeless, only 11 are held by any 
local public library. In fact, libraries typi- 


cally give street papers second-class status _ 
along with other local and regional publi- 
cations, which may be distributed free in 
foyers but which are too often not 
acquired, cataloged, and archived. 

In Baltimore, Street Voice editor Curtis 
Price writes, “The main branch library here 
(Pratt) always removes Street Voice from 
its table of free literature and actively dis- 
courages visibly homeless [people] from 
loitering on the premises.” The publisher 
and editor of The Homeless Gazette sued 
the City of Dallas last year in response to a 
moratorium on distribution of free publica- 
tions in that city’s public library. 


In fact, this sort of conflict seems to be 


See Street Newspapers page 25- 
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The Fool on the Hill 


by Eileen Corder 


ake walked up Sixth Street in San 
Francisco, pushing the bike he 
could no longer ride. He walked 
slowly, but he walked. Three weeks 
before he had been beaten nearly to death. 

Rushed to S.F. General Hospital, 
examined and bandaged, he was left to 
sober up on a gurney in the hallway. 
Because of his blood alcohol level, doc- 
tors assumed him to be a drunk who had 
simply fallen and smashed his head. Then 
Jake complained that his left eye wasn’t 
working. A CAT scan revealed a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Within hours he was put in 
the intensive care ward. 

For the first few days, his long hair 
remained matted with blood, and his entire 
body shined with black-and-blue boot 
marks. Every time he tried to eat or drink 
he spewed up green bile. Stuck with IVs 
and a catheter, his condition worsened, 
improved, and worsened again. In the end, 
was it the medical care, his pride, the utter 
toughness of his spirit, or simply the need 
to get out that pulled him through? 

After two weeks, the pain wore off and 
Jake wanted nothing better than to get out 
of that hospital. But he was unable to uri- 
nate on his own. Finally he proved to 
them that he was ready to be discharged. 
Days later, Jake grinned a little and said 
that the pee in his bottle had really 
belonged to the man in the next bed. 

But as sly as he was with the nurses, 
Jake was spooked to once again be out- 
side on the street. For years his sight had 
been failing due to an incurable eye dis- 
ease. Now, because of the hemorrhage, he 
was nearly blind in the left eye. The dark 
clouds overhead were silent as Jake used 


his ‘bike’ ‘as a kindof walker. He stopped ~ 


several times to regain his balance. In the 
sky, the deep colors of a December rain- 
bow flew over his run-down hotel. 

It wasn’t the worst place he had lived; 
Jake had already done time in his share of 
them. And before that he’d slept on a hill 
over the freeway. His greasy sleeping bag 
still smelled of eucalyptus, but that was 
before I met him. I had just known the Sixth 
Street hotel room. The smell of mildew and 
bug spray. The creaky stairs. The phantom 
sounds of TVs and radios that penetrated 
each patched and crudely bolted door. 

I had to give up my ID every time I 
visited. Some of the men behind the bars 
of the little window in the lobby were 
abusive and rude. The first time I spent 
the night, one of these men demanded $10 
along with my license. I was outraged. 
Jake was simply cool and demanded a 
receipt, which outraged the clerk. On my 
next. overnight, I came late and climbed 
the eight-foot metal gate in the lobby, 
then dashed into the little elevator before 
anyone saw me. 

I went along with Jake on his first day 


hospital 

by Eileen Corder 

waiting 

waiting 

the beaten, the sick, the raving 


where can they go 
even the moon is full 


and every bed taken 


the patient, taken 

by the bed 

clasped and squeezed 
in a jealous fit, as if 


night will never end, as if 
bed become animal 

and devour its mate 
while outside they wait 
even the moon is full 


Jake was lonely, unhappy, and going blind. He had no job, no 
money. Here in the city where his great-grandfather was born, 
and where his father had been a newspaper editor, Jake 
climbed a fence and quietly slept on a hill over the freeway. 


back from the hospital. The rubberized 
drapes were closed and the room was 
dark. I flipped on the single fluorescent 
tube in the ceiling as we walked in. His 
room had never looked more miserable. A 
plate overflowing with cigarette butts 
stood on the little table with piles of pen- 
nies, a couple empty bottles of Royal Gate 
vodka, and a half-full two-liter jug of 
orange soda- Cans of coffee grounds sat 
against the wall under the grimy sink. The 


day ina hurry he bumped into the wrong 
person, a big angry guy who immediately 
shoved Jake down on the hard curb. 

Then, in November, Jake walked out 
of the Housing Clinic to have a cigarette 
with some friends. Suddenly, a van came 
crashing down Hyde Street. Sirens went 
off as police cars raced around Golden 
Gate Avenue and cut the van off at the 
corner. But the van didn’t stop. It rammed 


“into everything trying to get through. 


sheet on his bed was waddéd up and thet “Police’ started shdoting, and kept shooting 


bed spread was on the floor. 

Jake was so relieved to see his prized 
possession, the bike he’d built piece by 
piece. He needed my help to pull it from 
behind the old chest of drawers. I 
squeezed myself up against the wall and 
“crunch” went a big lump under my foot. 
I'll never forget that sound. I bent down to 
see the broken skeleton of a mouse, still 
half-covered with fur. I looked around and 
there were mounds of these mangy skele- 
tons. One look and Jake turned white. 

When I first started visiting him, the 
room was neater, cleaner, the bed always 
made, the drapes open. He was doing his 
General Assistance workfare for the 
Tenderloin Housing Clinic. Jake was help- 
ing people like himself and feeling needed. 
On his wall were several awards for out- 
standing service on housing campaigns, for 
volunteering, for “Tenant of the Year.” I 
had met him at a conference where he was 
a speaker for housing and GA rights. 

Jake smoked, but very seldom drank. To 
me he was the model activist, living and 
working on the front lines. He told me that 
he’d become disillusioned by society and 
had let go of everything. Was his poverty 
then by choice? As the months went by, I 


- Jearned different as I saw this man’s reason 


and strength suffer blow after blow. 

The first was the death of his good 
friend, Stuart. Stuart, 38, had contracted 
hepatitis from a needle he stepped on 
while going barefoot to the hall bathroom. 
His condition deteriorated until his liver 
failed. When Jake and I saw him in the 
VA hospital, his skin was yellow, his" 
ankles and wrists were strapped down; | 
and tubes were taped to his face. Hed’ 


been turned down for a liver transplant.” 


The hospital said he was a “poor risk.” 
Maybe they really just meant “poor.” 

All the while Jake’s eyesight was get- 
ting worse. More and more often he 
“bumped” into people on the street. 
Maybe in some neighborhoods that would 
be OK, but in the Tenderloin it isn’t. One 


- until the driver; Edwin Sheehan, was 


dead. Jake and his friends watched as 
police dragged Sheehan’s body from the 
van, his head overflowing with brains. 

It was too much. Just too much. Jake 
bought one bottle, then another, then he 
didn’t show up at work. I came to his 
room but he wouldn’t unlock the door. 
My model activist had backslid into 
depression and alcoholism, just two 
pieces in the puzzle of his homelessness. 

What were the other pieces? Both his 
parents were college graduates. For his 
father that had been the ticket to a newspa- 
perman’s career. But for his mother? Like 
so many bright, educated, enthusiastic 
young women in the ‘50s, the chain of 
events in post-war America caught her up 
in a new strain of marriage, motherhood, 
and conformity. After the first child came 
a cheap house in the suburbs, then another 
child, and another. Their dream of a career 
was replaced by isolation. Many could not 
beat the depression that led to alcohol, 
drugs, mental hospitals, and suicide. 

For so many kids like Jake, that was 
life. On one shoulder was his depressed 
and alcoholic mother. On the other were 
the Catholic schools his father insisted he 
attend. And on the street were rebellion, 
disenchantment, anti-war protest, and 
harder and harder drugs. His draft lottery 
number came up 345. 

He was accepted as an art major at San 
Francisco State, but was later kicked out 
for stealing plates from the cafeteria. Not 
able to make it as a potter, he managed to 


cet fob As! a yeChhicfarr t in the budding ° 


compute Widastiy AS the itidastry grew, 
so did His’ paycheck!He ‘made good 
money by wearing a béeper and running 
to Sacramento, Sunnyvale, or Santa Rosa 
at a moment’s notice. But the stress got to 
his marriage. And the ultraviolet lights 
and hydrochloric acid got to his eyes. 
After 10 years, he began having trou- 
ble reading the schematic repair guides 
necessary in his work. He went to doctors, 
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STREET PEOPLE, PLEASE 
by Claire J. Baker 


Abandon doorways, alleys and alcoves. 
Here’s a one-way ticket 

on a psychedelic bus headed for 
pauper’s paradise; 

there you won’t be banned or pawned. 
Or, lost ones, make your home 

in the wilderness, live off the land 
among comforting trees. 

But leave. 


Deny that you heap your bodies under 
cardboard, plastic, frost and rain 
sleeping off life, the dagger thrust 

of another dying we won’t notice. 


Deny that thieves steal your bottle, 
your crutch. Deny the rapes, kicks, 
roustings; deny sadists put out 
cigarettes on your bare feet, that you 
will struggle to the bus on your knees 
dragging your soul in a burlap bag. 


Deny it all. 
Spare us our guilt. 


Every Night 


by Eileen Corder 


every night before bed 

and in the morning, and before 
every meal 

I pray 

that I might win the lottery 
and finally buy a house 

but not just any house 

I’d buy one of those 

Victorian Mansions 

like they still have in San Francisco 
and I’d invite all the people 


and.even new people 

that I meet 

to come live with me in my mansion 
where we would get along 

because now we wouldn’t be worrying 
about how to pay the rent 

or get into a shelter 

for the night 

we’d be much more relaxed 

and could work out the details 

of living together 

maybe there’d even be enough left over 
to hire a maid 

| who could also live there for free 

but most of all 

I’d have some friends 

because the house 

this big Victorian Mansion 

would belong to me 


ophthalmologists, acupuncturists, but 


_ nothing helped. His eyes got so bad he 


had to quit. Disgusted, disillusioned, 
unemployed, and newly divorced, he 
started drinking more, then smashed his 
car into a wall and broke his neck. 

After nine months in a neck brace, Jake 
got rid of everything and went north to live 
with Buddhists. Then he worked as a cook 
for an elderly woman in Clear Lake in 
exchange for room and board. He applied for 
disability but had no patience for the long, 
complicated battle he came up against. 

After nearly a year, Jake was lonely, 
unhappy, and going blind. He finally 
hitched: back to San Francisco where at 
least there were buses, people, and accessi- 
ble medical care. He had no job, no money. 
Over many, many years he had slowly 
transformed into someone estranged from 
family, out of touch with friends, and with- 
out a home. Here in the city where his 
great-grandfather was born, where his 
grandmother worked as a saleswoman at 
Macy’s, and where his father had been a 
newspaper editor, Jake climbed a fénce and 
quietly slept on a hill over the freeway. 
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One Death Too Many at East Bay Hospital 


by Terry Messman 


(4 6 aving your body 
restrained so you are 
helpless is a method of 


control, a forcible intrusion on people. 
When it’s used against your will, I 
think it’s really wrong. It’s like rape, 
because you’re totally helpless in some- 
one else’s control.” — Sally Zinman, 
Coordinator, Berkeley Drop-In Center 

The restraints used to shackle patients 
in psychiatric hospitals are made of heavy 
leather, three inches wide. Patients are 
strapped to the bed spread-eagled, tied 
down at each ankle and wrist. 

Seclusion and restraint can cause pro- 
found physical and emotional harm. 
According to Protection and Advocacy, 
Inc., a nonprofit agency designated by the 
federal government to investigate abuses 
of patients’ rights in California, “Risks 
include dehydration, exhaustion, cardiac 
arrest or respiratory collapse, fractures, 
muscle and kidney damage, self-mutila- 
tion, strangulation and a worsening med- 
ical condition as a result of being alone 
and isolated. The emotional impact of 
seclusion can be severe.” 

On April 5, 1996, Robert Jackson 
began dying the loneliest death imagin- 
able, undergoing acute psychological and 
physical distress while strapped by leather 
restraints to a bed in a psychiatric ward in 
East Bay Hospital in Richmond, a hospital 
with a long history of reported abuses and 
untimely deaths of psychiatric patients. 

Although details of his death are still 
sketchy, Jackson was reportedly trans- 
ferred to East Bay Hospital from Lake 
County, where he had come to an emer- 
gency room complaining of chest pains, 
possibly from a respiratory ailment or 
heart condition. Since he was also in an 
acute state of mental disability, Jackson 
was transferred to East Bay Hospital 
(EBH) in Richmond. He evidently was 
given an “anti-psychotic cocktail” of med- 
ications and placed in restraints. 

He stopped breathing an hour later. At 
some point, Jackson was transferred to 
Brookside Hospital in San Pablo, and from 
there, he was taken for his last ride — to 
the County morgue. Reportedly, East Bay 
Hospital claims not to have been aware of 
the medical problems that led him to seek 
care in Lake County, although when hospi- 
tals place patients in restraints or adminis- 
ter anti-psychotic medications, it is of life- 
and-death importance that they carefully 
analyze any pre-existing medical problems. 

Although the Contra Costa County 
Coroner’s office has not yet completed its 
investigation into Jackson’s death, Colette 
Hughes, Supervising Attorney for 
Protection and Advocacy, Inc. (PAI), said 
that her office has opened a preliminary 
investigation into whether abuse and/or 
neglect may have contributed to the death. 

Hughes said, “Given the history of East 
Bay Hospital, at this time we automatically 
open a preliminary investigation whenever 
there is a serious physical injury or death 
there.” Hughes was careful to point out that 
it is too early to know whether abuse or 
neglect contributed to Jackson’s death. She 
added, “In terms of the range of problems 
at East Bay Hospital — seclusion and 
restraint, medication, monitoring of clients 
— I would say that it is below the norm 
compared to other facilities we have 
looked at because of its pattern of problems 
evident in a number of care areas.” 

Robert Jackson’s death last month is 
hauntingly similar to other recent deaths 
of psychiatric patients at EBH. 

Nancy Jane Turner died seven months 
ago, on November 3, 1995, while in phys- 
ical restraints at EBH. Her family report- 
edly was concerned that she had been 
given medications she had never taken 


Use of restraints in a psychiatric hospital. 


From “Hurry Tomorrow” by Richard Cohen. 


Marc Kiefer was left dead in restraints for hours 
while East Bay Hospital’s negligent staff ignored 
him in death as they had in life. 


before that may have caused her death, in 
combination with the adrenaline-pump- 
ing, heart-pounding trauma of being 
bound in restraints. 

Another man died at EBH last spring 
when hospital staff negligently gave a sui- 
cidal patient a plastic bag for his belong- 
ings that he used to suffocate himself. 

And Marc Kiefer was found dead in a 
locked isolation unit at East Bay Hospital 
on February 3, 1993, after enduring nearly 
18 torturous hours of physical shackles 
and shocking medical negligence. 

For many years, the mental health 
directors of Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties have been sending hundreds of 
the poorest, most disabled and most vul- 
nerable patients, including many homeless 
people, to East Bay Hospital. 

The Alameda and Contra Costa County 
Boards of Supervisors continue to send 
Medi-Cal patients to the psychiatric unit at 
EBH despite a long trail of chilling tales of 
abuse from psychiatric patients and their 
families, and scathingly critical reports by 
the State Health Department’s Licensing 
Division, the Office of Patients Rights, PAI 
and local patients-right groups. 

Why do patients keep dying in EBH’s 
psychiatric unit? Why does the hospital 
tie its patients down with leather restraints 
— the most restrictive and cruelest 
weapon in the psychiatric arsenal — more 
often than other Bay Area hospitals? Why 
have patients and advocates consistently 
reported for the past seven years that EBH 
is under-staffed and that its staff often are 
under-trained and disrespectful and hostile 
to mentally disabled patients in their care? 

Why do county mental health directors 
keep ignoring one scandalous case of mis- 
treatment after another? Why are they still 
sending clients to a hospital that Claire 
Burch, the mother of a former EBH patient, 
said “is the equivalent of jail. I can’t think 
of how anybody could ever get better in 
that environment with that neglect.” 

Until there is a full investigation of the 
past several years of abuse and neglect at 
EBH, and a major overhaul of all aspects 
of its care delivery system for psychiatric 
patients, Alameda County and Contra 
Costa should stop sending any patients to 
East Bay Hospital at all. 


THE TRAGIC DEATH OF MARC KIEFER 


For those aware of EBH’s sorry history 
of neglect and abuse, the recent deaths of 
Turner and Jackson have felt like one 
death too many. But then that’s what many 
folks said when Marc Kiefer died in 1993. 

‘Kiefer died alone in an isolation 
room following nearly 18 hours of being 
restrained to a bed with leather straps, 


belts and cuffs. According to the psychia- 
trist consulted by PAI, Kiefer likely died 
from the undiagnosed and untreated 
medical condition of anticholinergic toxi- 
city from psychiatric medications as well 
as a prolonged period of improperly 
monitored seclusion and restraint.” — 
An Inquiry Into the Death of Marc Kiefer at 
East Bay Hospital, by Protection and 
Advocacy, Inc. 

The PAI report concluded that Kiefer 
was not put in restraints in a locked room 
because he was dangerous, but simply 
because he was agitated and incoherent. 
“It thus appears that seclusion and 
restraint were used for the convenience of 
staff and in lieu of appropriate, less 
restrictive treatment.” He died of some 
pretty widespread conditions at EBH: the 
misuse of heavy doses of medication, the 
overuse of restraints, and the staff’s fail- 
ure to adequately monitor patients. 

SCARRED FOR LIFE 

Even when patients don’t die in 
restraints, they may suffer deep psycho- 
logical damage and be scarred for life. On 
February 28, 1995, at East Bay Hospital, a 
female patient was found shackled to her 
bed, alone, unattended and entirely naked, 
in a room with a male patient only three 
to four feet from her bed. No staff persons 
were present in the room or the hallways, 


even though patients strapped to their © 


beds are completely vulnerable and are 
supposed to be monitored closely. 

On September 12, 1995, a woman who 
had been placed in restraints in the Two 
South ward of EBH for several hours, told 
the staff that she needed to use the bath- 
room. The staff wouldn’t allow her to use 
the bathroom or a bed pan, so the patient 
was forced to defecate and urinate in her 
bed with both hands and feet shackled. 

Her debasing treatment was hardly an 
isolated instance of inhumanity at EBH. In 
a 1993 study, 20 percent of the patients 
interviewed had been forced to urinate 
while shackled in bed because bed pans 
were not provided when asked for; alto- 
gether, nearly half the patients interviewed 
either were forced to be incontinent or else 
reported fear and distress from being 
forced to hold back their bodily functions 
for prolonged periods while shackled. 

Under California law, people receiving 
care in psychiatric hospitals have the right 
to be free from harm, including unneces- 
sary or excessive physical restraint or 
seclusion. Restraints are permitted only 
when absolutely necessary to prevent phys- 
ical injury to the patient or to others, and 
only if less restrictive alternatives are not 
available. Restraint cannot be used as pun- 


ishment, for staff convenience, or in a rou- 
tine way to calm down an agitated patient. 

Reports show that a significantly high- 
er number of patients were restrained and 
denied rights at East Bay Hospital in 1993 
and 1994 than in any other hospital in 
Contra Costa County. And the average 
duration of patients’ time in seclusion and 
restraints was reportedly more than 15 
hours at East Bay, far greater than the 
state-wide average of 3.87 hours. A 1994 
report found that 70 percent of patients 
monitored at EBH had undergone seclu- 
sion and restraint for more than 12 hours. 

A high percentage of restraints involved 
patients tied to a bed in the middle of an 
open ward, as in the case of the woman 
who was found strapped to her bed naked, 
in public view. This practice is unsafe and 
very degrading, because it makes a patient 
completely helpless and vulnerable to oth- 
ers. One patient-rights advocate called it “a 
real violation of privacy and dignity to be 
restrained in the middle of the hospital. No 
other hospital in the county would even 
think of restraining patients on open wards. 
It’s way off the map.” 


RECORDS LIE AND PEOPLE DIE | 


The State Licensing Division found a 
consistent failure to monitor the medical 
condition of patients in restraints at EBH 
from 1991-1995. In 1993, Marc Kiefer 
became a fatality of this neglect. 

EBH’s Seclusion and Restraint Record 
indicates that, on the night before he died, 
Kiefer’s circulation was supposedly 
checked every 15 minutes, as hospital reg- 
ulations require, and that he was “sleep- 
ing”. The records at 7:45 a.m. claim that 
Kiefer’s “circulation” was checked and 
that “toileting and fluids were offered.” 


But records lie, and people die, and 
hospitals only pretend to monitor patients — 


to cover up their own neglect. 
Two minutes after the hospital claims 


Kiefer was offered fluids and toileting, the 


7:47 a.m. hospital record states, “Patient 
found with no pulse. Neck still warm, fin- 
ger tips turning blue.” A few minutes 
later, at 8:15 a.m., Kiefer was pronounced 
dead. A nurse was called in, and she wrote 
in the Nursing Notes: “I found patient 
lying in restraints, he was ashen in color, 
had no pulse palpable, was not breathing. 
Rigor mortis has begun, his hands were 
stiff and cold as were his extremities.” 


Rigor mortis does not begin in a few | 


minutes — it requires several hours for 
stiffness and coldness to set in. So all 
those 15-minute reports where the staff 
pretended to take Kiefer’s “circulation”, 
all those fabricated stories of offering him 
“fluids and toileting” were all lies. The 
truth is that Marc Kiefer was left dead in 
restraints for hours while East Bay 
Hospital’s negligent staff ignored him in 
death as they had in life. 

According to the report by PAI, Kiefer 
likely died of untreated “toxicity from psy- 
chiatric medications as well as prolonged 
seclusion and restraint.” EBH “chose 
exactly the wrong course of treatment” by 
giving him dangerously high levels of 
Haldol, Thorazine, Benadryl and Cogentin 
which “were not safe to prescribe.” 

As one patients’ right advocate put it, 
“Fast Bay typically gives people an anti- 
psychotic cocktail of Haldol, Ativan and 
Cogentin. The problem is they use them 
without knowing the pre-existing medical 
problems, and they often use big doses 
that drop them to their knees. It’s called a 
‘chemical restraint.’” 

A highly consistent picture of neglect 
pours forth from EBH patients, their fami- 
lies, advocates and attorneys, and from 
reports and documents compiled by State 
Licensing, the Office of Patients’ Rights 
and Protection and Advocacy Services. 


See Pattern of Abuse page 23 
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A Pattern of Abuse 


from page 22 


An attorney who has investigated con- 
ditions at EBH in the recent past said: 
“East Bay Hospital is the worst hospital 
around for psychiatric clients. It’s a pri- 
vate hospital living off Medi-Cal patients. 
They just cram as many patients as they 
can into overcrowded wards, spend as lit- 
tle money as possible and provide almost 
no care at all. 

“Two South, the iocked unit, is really a 
hell-hole. They have the most disturbed 
people in the tiniest amount of space. 
Twenty people in five tiny dorm rooms, 
- with nothing to do but pace the hallway or 
lie in bed all day. It’s very demoralizing 
to have nothing to do.” 

_ Claire Burch, whose daughter was a 
patient at East Bay Hospital, said, “There 
was literally no therapy; there was noth- 
ing but custodial care. A psychiatrist 
would see my daughter for maybe five 
minutes every few days. 

“T remember when | visited, I was in 
shock. Everybody was sitting around with 
absolutely nothing to do, and with no 
communication from the staff. It was like 
a nightmare. I didn’t see any signs of 
treatment for my daughter, so I tried to 
get her out. She was miserable, and she 
wasn’t the only one — everyone on the 
ward was miserable. It had the feel of a 
board-and-care instead of a hospital.” 

CRAYOLA THERAPY 

A former patients’ rights advocate said 
that while many other hospitals in the Bay 
Area offer enriching music, art and occu- 
pational therapy to patients on psychiatric 

wards, East Bay Hospital was highly defi- 
cient in its programs. “The occupational 
therapy is a joke. Once ina great while, 
someone e would bring in little. pages like 


What is that supposed ‘to be — = “Crayola; 


Therapy?” This advocate added that she 
had heard that some domino sets were 
now being passed out on the ward. : 

The attorney noted that EBH had been — 
criticized ‘so severely. about its seclusion 
and restraint ‘practices that it recently. has 


made some improvements in monitoring, < 


_ but added that the changes are superficial 
and cosmetic. “The staff doesn’t effec- 


tively monitor and handle people. A good 


hospital would use the least restrictive 
alternatives and talk. people down when 
they’re agitated rather than overdo the use 
of seclusion and restraints.” 

A 1995 report by the Office of Patients 
Rights opens the lid on a Pandora’s Box 
by revealing multiple problems that are 
widespread, overlapping and dismaying. 
The report charged EBH with inadequate 
and delayed medical care; undiagnosed 


and untreated medical conditions; failure 
to appropriately prescribe and monitor the 


effects of psychiatric medications; failure 
to provide for patient safety: lack of ade- 
quate bedding; unclean and unsanitary 
indoor and outdoor areas. 


The report finds faults with EBH in 


several other major areas: 

¢ Two South. Unit, the acute locked 
unit, “has exceptionally crowded space 
but the other locked units also have very 
small common areas.” 

¢ EBH offers the patients little or no 
privacy, so doctors interview patients in 
common areas about the intimate details 
of their lives. 

@ The day rooms are crowded, stark, 
institutionalized and lacking in activities 
and equipment. 

# “The space is dark, closed and 
uncleaned. There is often a detectable 
odor.” Repairs are delayed for prolonged 
periods of time. 

# The outdoor area is concrete with high 
concrete walls, devoid of plants, grass, trees, 
walkways. It is very uninviting and oes 
very little area for eee ee 


have been observed which demonstrate 


_trail in 1991 when the agency received 30 


STRAPPED IN A MAD SYSTEM. 


Art by Guillermo Prado 


ALAMEDA COUNTY’S NEGLECT 
Yet by their inaction, Alameda County 
officials washed their hands of the fate of 
their own poor and disabled residents, and 


The report also faults the hospital for 
having inexperienced, under-trained and 
inadequately supervised staff. As a result, 
the report said, “Staff attitudes and behav- 
iors toward patients have been a continu- 
ing problem. Exchanges with patients 
sequences of this official inaction are 
grave: in 1994 alone, EBH reported 650 


seclusion and res 
‘among its Alameda “ounty patients.” 


staff impatience, insensitivity, racism and 
hostility to patients and their needs.” 2, 

The ‘report’ ‘charged the “hosp ital ® with’? 
inadequate staffing levels, ‘and as a conse- “ 
quence, with neglecting patients’ requests 
for medical attention, failing to monitor 
patients in seclusion and restraint and fail- 
‘ing to provide purposeful activities for — 
patients. This criticism hits home power- © 
fully when read in conjunction‘ with the: 
PAI report on the complete neglect 
demonstrated. by the staff: imedical 
response to Marc Kiefer: » Teese 

“Marc Kiefer never received a proper 
medical evaluation, including a physical 
examination, -while at East Bay Hospital. 
Despite Kiefer’s deteriorating condition 
(including the fact that he reportedly fell 
out of the bed twice while still in 
restraints), there is no indication that.a 
physician was ever called to evaluate him 
medically. Nor is it documented that his 
vital signs were taken every four hours 
while he. was secluded and restrained, as 
required by East Bay Hospital policy.” 

What keeps hindering the righting of 
wrongs at East Bay Hospital? The State 
Licensing Division was hot on East Bay’s 


maintained their precious neutrality. 


a moral crisis? 


’ pathetically, it has put up a couple 


on the prison-like, chain- link- enclosed 
outdoor area. All this falls under the head- 
ing: “Too little, too late.” EBH has been 
an abomination throughout the 1990s, and 


worthy of the public trust. 

The mental health directors of the coun- 
ties sending clients to EBH — Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Lake, Santa Clara, Solano 


role in this scandal. They have read all the 
reports I have read and more, and they 
know that EBH endangers, neglects and 


abuses the patients they refer. County men- 
complaints and responded by conducting 
eight separate investigations. A: medical 
consultant to State Licensing told PAI that 
the State’s “intensive licensing activity at 
East Bay Hospital during 1991. was the 
result of a ‘concerted effort’ to close. the. 
facility.” The consultant also said that this 
intensive investigation of EBH abuses 
was halted in 1992 “because the word 
came down from Sacramento” (Licensing 
headquarters) that East aba license was 
not to be revoked. :; 
Similarly, in hack “1995, formenEBH aut ign 40: OSA FO BRA ASI REE oinGi! 
patients and patients-rights;advogatesilitiss poyolf theyfait td U6 s0,cthe/ counties are 
erally begged the Alameda‘County Mentalo) morally and‘legally liable for sending 
Health Advisory Boatd to stop referring: patients theré who die or/are injured. 
patients to East Bay Hospital in the wake: Mare ‘Kiefer had: succéssfully cope: 
of several serious abuses. The county with his mental’ disability for nearly 20 
board turned a deaf ear to“ ~~ pleas, stat- years, building’a full, independent life 
ing that John George Psyciuaiic Pavilion with close family and friends. He played 
in Alameda County also had its own prob-_ semi-pro baseball after high school. He 
lems in terms of patients’ rights. 


voiceless and powerless — people who 


sent, peopic slammed down on the floor 
and hog-tied in cruel restraints and left in 
isolation and agony. 

Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
should not merely cut down on the num- 
ber of referrals they make to EBH. They 
should halt the practice of referring any 
more vulnerable patients to this hospital, 
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Fifty-One Fifty 


by Carolyn Scarr 


She has tattooed the number on her leg 
scratching deep with a paper clip 
rubbing in ink. 


She rides the local 

heading slowly for an 
unknown destination. 

Put off at every station 

she stops only long enough 

to hurt herself. 

Thus back on board 

she gets her ticket stamped 
5150 

endeavors to get acquainted 

| with a new conductor 

who can’t help her very long 
with fellow passengers 

also cycling between platform 
and train. 


She rides the local 
5150 

| tattooed on her leg 

put on and off the train 

until she reaches the final destination 
of all who wear 
numbers 

tattooed on their flesh. 


sentenced them to live in the insufferable : 
conditions at East Bay Hospital. The con- 


traint episodes just 
~-) put down . 
County officials’ ‘who. ‘repeatedly have | 
sent their poorest, most disabled residents 
into conditions of abuse and ‘neglect have 


Aren’t the hottest places in hell reserved @ 
"for those who maintain their neutrality 1 in 


Recently, East Bay Hospital ‘has 
attempted some limited improvements in 
seclusion and restraint policies. Almost 


umbrellas to shade the sun-baked asphalt : 
has abused far too many patients to be 
and Napa — should be indicted for their 


tal health directors serve people who are ~ 


don't have a choice as to where they are 


aq begaolorg tot now and for good. The countiés ‘have ‘the’ 


Held Hostage 


by Joanna Freeman aes 


I have been 

held hostage 

right here 

within the borders 
of the USA 

tied up 

locked up 
humiliated 
ignored | 


accosted 


| Iam told 
| these people 


fas ECE ae = 


I’ve seen my 


human rights 1 vanish | 
| once the door. 


closed, behind me oe 


what is thei feyard. 
for such degradation? 


will they stand trial 


-| when our side has won? 


| not enough 


to fight the disease within — 
I also must fight 
to keep my freedom 


graduated: from the University. of 


California at. Berkeley and earned teach- 


ing credentials at Cal State in-Hayward. 
He was.a sports writer for the: Alameda 
Newspaper Group. 


When he was.sent to-East Bay cca x 


it was-the first time in his life that he had 
ever. been. on a locked. psychiatric unit: for 


in-patient care. It was also. the:last-time... 


That-one referral-ended his life. 


That’s the lesson here, county menta! 


health-directors. Even one more referral! 
may: be-one too many. “How. many deaths 
will it take till we know that too many 
people have died?” sang Bob Dylan. 

End all. referrals to East Bay Hospital 
immediately. 


Editor’s Note: This report was compiled by 


studying dozens of reports and documents from: 


State Licensing, Protection and Advocacy, and 
the Office of Patients Rights, and interviews 
with members of the California Network of 
Mental Health Clients, activists affiliated with 
the patients’ rights movement, psychiatric 
patients, attorneys and patients rights advo- 
cates. Most sources spoke on the condition of 
strictly protecting the rights to privacy of men- 
tal-health clients. 
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Poetic Justice Breaks Down the Walis 


The undeserved suffering of poor 
and homeless mental-health clients 
galvanized us to shut down East 
Bay Hospital so this anguish would 
never visit another family. 


by Terry Messman 


ow and then, poetic justice breaks through the 
| walls of oppression. For more than a decade, 
4 a scandalously negligent psychiatric hospital 
had crammed poor, disabled clients into 
Sanerlly overloaded wards in pursuit of higher profits. 
Today those once crowded wards are utterly empty. The 
sounds of silence echo in the deserted corridors of a hos- 
pital that will never again slam patients down on its hard 
floors, strap them in four-point restraints, over-medicate 
and neglect them as the merciless hours tick away. For at 
East Bay Hospital in Richmond, the clocks have stopped. 

The moment of reckoning came on July 15, 1997, 
when the doors closed forever on a facility that had a 
deplorable record of medical neglect, patients’ rights vio- 
lations, and the cruel over-use of restraints on its poor, 
disabled and homeless clients. A 15-month campaign by 
Street Spirit and patients’ rights advocates brought down 
a very powerful institution, the largest psychiatric hospi- 
tal in Contra Costa County, with 100 staff and $6 million 
in annual income earned by profiteering off low-income 
Medi-Cal patients sent there by counties who failed to 
monitor the grievous conditions their poorest residents 
endured at East Bay. 

When I called the hospital on July 15, I heard the 
recorded message: “Thank you for calling East Bay 
Hospital. We regret to inform you that the hospital is 
closed.” 

An intense feeling flashed through my entire being: 
“This was for you, Marc Kiefer, to avenge your suffer- 
ing.” This one was personal. All I could think at that 
moment was that Marc hadn’t died in vain. His family 
had suffered a loss so immense, so heartbreaking, that 
none of us could ever heal that wound. But we could shut 
down this abusive hospital in honor of his memory and 


his life. We could close its doors forever so that no one - 


else ever suffers that level of callous neglect and shock- 
ing mistreatment again. 

I learned about Marc Kiefer after first hearing numer- 
ous other eyewitness accounts from patients’ rights advo- 
cates of abuse and medical neglect at East Bay Hospital. 
My research turned up an extensively documented report 
entitled An Inquiry Into the Death of Marc Kiefer at East 
Bay Hospital, compiled by Protection and Advocacy, an 
agency mandated by state and federal law to investigate 
reports of patients’ rights violations in psychiatric institu- 
tions. 

The report documented how Kiefer was aed toa 
bed with leather straps, belts and cuffs for nearly 18 
hours, ignored by East Bay’s negligent staff even as he 
suffered and died all alone in an isolation room, his body 
covered with bruises from his agonizing ordeal. The 
report concluded that Kiefer died from the “undiagnosed 
and untreated” condition of “toxicity from psychiatric 
medications as well as a prolonged period of improperly 
monitored seclusion and restraint.” 

Marc Kiefer had successfully coped with mental dis- 
ability for nearly 20 years, building a full, independent 
life with close family and friends. He played semi-pro 
baseball after high school, graduated from the University 
of California at Berkeley and earned teaching credentials 
at Cal State in Hayward. He was a sports writer for the 
Alameda Newspaper Group. 

At the conclusion of Street Spirit's first investigative 
article on East Bay’s scandalous conditions (“One Death 
Too Many at East Bay Hospital’), I wrote about Marc 
Kiefer’s death: 

“When he was sent to East Bay Hospital, it was the 
first time in his life that he had ever been on a locked 
psychiatric unit for in-patient care. It was also the last 
time. That one referral ended his life. That’s the lesson 
here, county mental health directors. Even one more 
referral may be one referral too many. 

“End the referrals to East Bay Hospital now.” 
INDICTMENT OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 

The referrals have now ended. The deaths have been 
stopped. The patients who were once sent to this night- 
marish institution will be sent elsewhere. But why did it 
take the deaths of Robert Jackson, Nancy Jane Turner, 

Edward Emmerson, Marc Kiefer, and the permanent crip- 
pling of Sharon F. to finally end the intolerable abuses at 
East Bay? And what of the county officials responsible 


seec oe mewichs eee Deen 


The empty hallways of East Bay Hospital, shut down for good 


by investigative reporting and protests. 


for sending their most vulnerable, disabled residents 
there for more than a decade? What do they plan to say to 
alleviate the suffering of families whose loved ones were 
mistreated for so long? . 
They plan to say nothing at all. Not an apology, not an 
explanation, not a word of comfort. In the 15 months that 
Street Spirit and patients’ advocates have been pushing 
county officials to close East Bay Hospital, they have 


continued to exhibit, with very few exceptions, the same 


callous ‘disregard for patients and their families that led 
them to send people to a substandard hellhole to begin 
with. 

It is an indictment of the mental-health aan that 
these abuses were allowed to fester for so long in a for- 
gotten corner of Richmond. County supervisors and men- 
tal health directors who were supposed to safeguard the 
rights of the poorest, most disabled clients utterly failed 
to do so. Officials from Alameda, Contra Costa, Santa 
Clara, Marin, Lake, Napa, Solano and other counties who 
referred their residents to East Bay are morally and legal- 
ly responsible for endangering lives for 14 years. These 
officials continued to send Medi-Cal patients to East Bay 
despite all the dangers signs, in callous disregard of the 
heartrending reports of abuse from psychiatric clients and 
their families, and an endless trail of alarming reports by 
the State Health Department’s Licensing Division, the 
Office of Patients Rights, Protection and Advocacy and 
local patients-right groups. 

County mental health directors serve people who are 
voiceless and powerless — people who didn’t have a 
choice when they were sentenced to dwell in the insuffer- 
able conditions at East Bay Hospital. 


BETRAYING THE PUBLIC TRUST 


The counties had the authority to halt referrals, but for 
too many years failed to do so. When they finally 
responded to the outcry from Street Spirit and patients’ 
rights groups and began ending referrals to East Bay, 
they covered up their reasons for doing so in unseemly 
acts of bureaucratic cowardice that once again betrayed 
the public interest. Rather than finally telling mental- 
health clients and their families that East Bay had a dis- 
turbing history of patients’ rights violations, county offi- 
cials caved in to their fears of being sued by the hospi- 
tal’s legal team, and refused to tell the public the truth. 

Some county officials acknowledged off the record 
that they had been forced to halt referrals to East Bay 
after literally dozens of investigations (triggered by our 
campaign against the facility) revealed highly inadequate 
conditions. Yet, so afraid were county officials of being 
sued by East Bay for harming a private business, that 
they never did come clean and warn the unsuspecting 
public of the conditions of neglect and mistreatment that 
led them to suspend referrais. To the bitter end, even as 
East Bay was closing its doors, county mental! health 
directors violated the public’s right to know about condi- 


Lydia Gans photo 


families from protecting their members who 
were sent to East Bay. 

This breakdown of accountability by the 
mental health directors and boards of supervi- 
sors — especially of Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin and Santa Clara Counties — is an unac- 
ceptable dereliction of duty. Mental health 
clients and their families deserved protection, 
but instead were endangered. The public 
deserved truth, but received only evasions and 
silence from county officials whose only con- 
cern was to avoid honestly acknowledging their 
own mistakes. 

_ PEOPLE OF CONSCIENCE 

East Bay could never have been closed with- 
out the selfless courage of people of conscience 
who spoke out no matter the personai cost. First 
and foremost, patients’ rights advocates from 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns (MHCC) 
worked tirelessly to safeguard the rights and 
well-being of clients at East Bay Hospital. Even 
though the bullying administrators at East Bay 
intimidated and attacked them on both personal 
and professional levels, these advocates never 
wavered in fearlessly defending the rights of 
their clients. 

MHCC advocates accused of being the 
sources for Street Spirit’s articles were forced to 
undergo a grinding interrogation ordered by for- 
mer Contra Costa County Mental Health 
Director Lorna Bastian, and were threatened 
with termination if they refused. East Bay 
Administrator Lois Patsey tried to retaliate 
against MHCC by asking county and state offi- 
cials to launch punitive IV ESE MOS to silence 
the advocates. 

The public owes an immense debt to the dedication of 
MHCC advocates who risked their jobs repeatedly to 


speak out against psychiatric abuses. MHCC advocates — 


also blew the whistle when East Bay tried to open a geri- 
atric ward to bail out of its financial difficulties last win- 
ter, and influenced State Licensing to stop the hospital in 


its tracks. :, 


The nieavOre Ros chase ‘Aveault (NAPA), : a 
Berkeley-based human rights group, organized a valiant 
protest at the very doors of East Bay. Hospital last sum- 
mer, spoke out at public hearings on the hospital’s abus- 
es, and lobbied county officials. Ted Chabasinski of 
NAPA was a tireless campaigner to abolish the hospital’s 
mistreatment of its clients. Upon learning of East Bay’s 
closure, Chabasinski said: “We closed one of the worst 
institutions in the Bay Area, and this will improve the 
living conditions of all those who would have been sent 
there. It’s true that many people thought we couldn’t 
close East Bay, and I don’t know of any hospital that’s 
ever been closed like this as a direct result of protest. 
Here we set our sights on closing this hospital and I think 
it’s a tremendous victory for the movement.” NAPA’s 
protests and organizing gave a strong voice to the psychi- 
atric survivors themselves. 

Investigators and attorneys from Protection and 
Advocacy, Inc. and the State Office of Patients’ Rights 
were indispensable in carefully documenting the 
appalling conditions at East Bay. Their painstakingly 
researched investigations and reports were an invaluable 
resource to the public, and helped enormously in docu- 
menting the hospital’s distressing history. East Bay’s 
Lois Patsey struck back by trying to force the State 
Mental Health Department to terminate Protection and 
Advocacy’s contract, but failed to silence the agency. 

Several people of conscience who worked at East Bay 
spoke out against conditions there. Many to this day are 
afraid to be identified, but they played a vital role in doc- 
umenting conditions from within. Sue Britt, formerly a 
Registered Nurse at East Bay, conscientiously spoke out 
publicly against the hospital’s mistreatment of its patients 
and its substandard medical conditions. Britt’s was will- 
ing to be a public whistle-blower when so many never 
found the courage; her conscience redeems one’s faith in 
the medical profession. 

Two heartening exceptions to an otherwise dismal rule 
of bureaucratic cowardice are Alane Friedrich, chair of 
the Alameda County Mental Health Board, and Donna 
Wigand, mental health director of Contra Costa County. 
Friedrich and other mental-health board members had the 
integrity to recommend an end to all involuntary referrals 
to the hospital, and the guts to stand up to Mental Health 
Director Marye Thomas, who was responsible for con- 


demning Alameda County residents to East Bay for 


See East Bay Hospital Shut Down page 25 


tions in publicly funded hospitals, and prevented. 
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End the Atrocities at East Bay Hospital 


by Ted Chabasinski 


or two months now, readers of 
Pee Spirit have been reading 

about the atrocities at East Bay 
Hospital in Richmond, which has a long 
history of abusing psychiatric patients. Its 
inmates, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are low-income, African-American 
people on Medi-Cal, are crammed into 
overcrowded wards with nothing at all to 
do, are drugged into a stupor with huge 
doses of psychiatric medication, are tied 
to beds and made to lie in their own filth. 
Over the last few years there have been a 
number of unexplained deaths and dozens 
of licensing violations reported by the 
State Department of Health Services. 

One woman inmate developed a seri- 
ous infection of her spine after being 
given a shot of psychiatric drugs against 
her will. For weeks, hospital staff ignored 
her complaints that she could not walk. 
When she was finally able to get out of 
East Bay Hospital, she had to undergo 
hours of surgery to repair her lower back 
and spinal cord, parts of which had literal- 
ly rotted away. She will never walk nor- 
mally again. 

East Bay Hospital (EBH), a privately- 
owned snake pit, receives millions of dol- 
lars a year of public funds for abusing its 
patients/prisoners. It’s been getting away 
with this for many years. Why? 

It’s because it has political connections 
— its administrator is married to a Contra 
Costa County Superior Court judge. When 
state licensing tried to close it down several 
years ago, word came down from 
Sacramento to leave EBH alone. It’s 
because EBH’s inmates are black and poor 
and have a psychiatric label, so they have 
no political power. It’s because callous 


mental health directors in most Bay Area 


counties keep sending unwilling patients to 
EBH with the excuse that “we need the 
beds,” even though they know full well 
what happens to the people they send there. 

Marye Thomas, mental health director 


East Bay Hospital 
Shut Down by Protests 


from page 24 


years. Wigand finally became the first 
mental health director to publicly rec- 
ommend that the Contra Costa County 
Supervisors suspend all referrals 
because of substandard quality of care. 
Since Contra Costa was East Bay’s host 
county, her recommendation carried 
great weight, and influenced other 
counties to withdraw. 

Finally, the families of Marc Kiefer, 
Robert Jackson, Nancy Turner, Edward 
Emmerson, and Sharon F. displayed the 
most heart of all. The families of Kiefer 
and Jackson sued and exposed East Bay 
after the deaths of their loved ones. 
Nancy Turner’s sister, Edward 
Emmerson’s partner, and Sharon and 
her husband spoke out boldly about the 
tragic suffering and deaths of their fam- 
ily members. 

An unjust death is the hardest loss to 
bear. Martin Luther King, Jr. said that 
the unearned suffering of the innocent is 
redemptive. That is a very hard teach- 
ing, but a deeply true one. More than 
any other factor, the undeserved suffer- 
ing of these families challenged all of us 
in the patients’ rights movement to shut 
East Bay Hospital down so this anguish 
would never visit another family. We 
offer these families our deepest sorrow 
over the loss of their loved ones. We 
| owe them our promise to never forget, 
and to never let it happen again. 


AATRIC 


of Alameda County, which provides East 
Bay Hospital with most of its patients, has 
been receiving reports of the mistreatment 
at EBH for at least the last nine years. Yet 
she continues to send patients there, and 
in fact, at this very minute, Alameda 
County Mental Health is negotiating a 
new contract with EBH. At press time, 
Alameda County Mental Health refuses to 
release a copy of this document. 

Contra Costa County’s mental health 
director, Lorna Bastian, when confronted 
with Street Spirit’s reports on East Bay 
Hospital, could have responded by stop- 
ping referrals there. Instead, she has tried 
to punish the people who exposed this 
scandal. Apparently, she thinks it’s her 
job to protect East Bay Hospital, not the 
welfare of its inmates. Don’t these 
bureaucrats have a conscience? 

Abusive institutions like EBH stay in 
business because most people think “it 
can’t happen to me,” even though one out 


of 10° people in the U.S.- have spent time — 


in a psychiatric institution. What happens 
to psychiatric inmates is usually ignored 
because in our society, being given a psy- 
chiatric label means you’re no longer con- 
sidered a full human being. I know, 


Street Newspapers 


from page 20 


in keeping with libraries’ relations with 
homeless people around North America. 
The City Council of Boca Raton, Florida, 
recently tabled a proposed ordinance pro- 
hibiting people with “offensive hygiene” 
from using the library. Targeting one spe- 
cific person, this measure would have 
mirrored the 1992 case in Morristown, 
New Jersey, in which Richard Kreimer 
was banned from the public library. After 
first suing and winning, Kreimer’s verdict 
was later reversed in federal court. 

Other libraries have been more hos- 
pitable, in part simply by acknowledging 
their de facto role as temporary safe 
havens. After all, just look at what’s going 
on in the street. Police in many cities have 
been cracking down on homeless people, 
including street paper vendors specifically. 

In Oakland and Santa Cruz last year, and 
in Alameda this year, purveyors of Street 
Spirit were ticketed (and in at least one case 
jailed) for “selling newspapers without a 
license.” Cleveland authorities have simi- 
larly harassed the Homeless Grapevine 
since its inception in 1993, resulting in the 
halving of its number of vendors. Since a 
court case was lost on appeal two years ago, 
its vendors are technically required to pay 
$500 for a business license and permit, 
though political pressure has temporarily 
kept this from being enforced. | 

So oppressive have been conditions that 
Albuquerque Street News has placed atop 
its banner a defiant legal notice that for at 
least one issue included the statement, 
“Officers... interfering with this instrument 
are guilty of treason by sedition.” 


1 ORCED RESTRAINTS 


INMATES! 


because I spent 10 years of my childhood 
locked away in a state mental hospital 
with the label of “schizophrenic.” 

When I first stepped onto the wards at 
East Bay Hospital as a patients’ right 
advocate, I felt as if I had gone back in 
time to the place that had taken away my 
childhood. It was all there: dozens of dis- 
turbed and unhappy people crammed into 
a tiny space with nothing to do. People 
tied to beds, or drugged into a stupor. And 
worst of all, not a spark of respect or 
human kindness from the people who run 
the place for the people forced to be there. 

It would be easier and safer for me to 
ignore all this, to go on with my life and 
not get into a fight with the powerful peo- 
ple who own and run East Bay Hospital. 
But my conscience won’t let me do that. 
Now, at age 59, I’m an attorney, and can 
fall back into that respectable, safe identity. 

But at age 17, when I was set free from 
Rockland State Hospital after 10 years 


there, I was-marked with my psychiatric 
label, the only identity they would let me 


have: schizophrenic, crazy, loony, subhu- 
man. I knew I would do anything to stay 
out of these places. But I knew then, and I 
know now, that I would never forget what 


At least one book has come out of the 
street paper movement. Grand Central 
Winter (Seven Stories Press, 1998) is Lee 
Stringer’s account of surviving on the 
streets of New York, helped in part by his 
work at Street News. At first a source of 
cash (Stringer writes about how to hawk a 
paper successfully while maintaining self- 
dignity), this became an outlet for his writ- 
ings and landed him a job as editor. One 
upside of this was a temporary home in the 
Street News office. Another was that 
Stringer learned firsthand about journalism, 
helping sniff out a phony homeless advo- 
cate, for example. 

LIBRARIANS EXPEL STREET PAPERS 
Too often librarians have assumed the 


role of gatekeeper, using their authority to. 


keep materials out of libraries, from pulp 
fiction and comic books to tabloids, eroti- 
ca, fanzines, and punk music. 

Nearly a century ago, anarchist poet 
and speaker Voltairine de Cleyre oblique- 
ly warned against this trend. “I include in 
literature... not only standard novels, sto- 
ries, sketches, travels, and magazine 
essays of all sorts,” she wrote, “but the 
poorest, paltriest dime novel... [and] 
baseball game account.” 

Like these, street newspapers have both 
contemporary readers (and potential ones) 
as well:asohistorical: ‘value, Books such as 


James» Danky:and: Wayne: Weigand’s Print 


Culture in a Diverse America (University 
of Illinois Press, 1998) contain material 
about street papers (such as Norma Fay 
Green’s “Chicago’s StreetWise at the 
crossroads”), but what about the papers 
themselves as primary sources? 

Besides serving tomorrow's 
researchers, they could serve as contem- 


had been done to me, and I will never 
stand by and do nothing while others are 
treated the same way I was. 

The mental health system has found an 
effective way in the last few years to 
silence its critics. Where once there were 
militant groups of former patients who 
would have taken on places like East Bay 
Hospital, now the system has put them on 
the payroll. Even the state-mandated 
county patients’ rights programs are fund- 
ed by the same mental-health bureaucracy 
they’re supposed to be fighting. So even 
the most decent people find it very hard to 
take on a place like EBH when their coun- 
ty mental health director says “leave them 
alone”. How many people would give up 
their paycheck to do what’s right? 

Most people don’t have to make this 
choice. But most people don’t have first- 
hand experience of the inside of a psychi- 
atric ward either. So why should they care 
what happens there? 

You may not realize how easy it is to 
get committed to a mental institution. 
Many folks who would never have imag- 
ined it have found themselves locked up 
for being too angry or too sad and show- 
ing these feelings to the wrong person. It 
only takes two signatures for a place like 
East Bay Hospital to hold you for up to 72 
hours, with no hearing and no legal 
recourse. The people with this power are 
not always careful about how they use it . 

And if it isn’t you, it could be your 
family member or your friend. With 30 
million people in the U.S. having been in 
psychiatric wards at some time in their 
lives, it’s virtually guaranteed that you or 
people close to you are at risk. 

The rights of psychiatric patients aren’t 
a popular cause right now. But what’s 
done to inmates at places like East Bay 

Hospital is as horrible as any abuse in our 
society. Don’t be like the people who 
said, “We didn’t know about the concen- 
tration camps”. Examine your conscience 
and ask yourself: do I want to stand by 
and do nothing while this goes on? 


porary reference tools for things such as 
homeless statistics and resource data. In 
any case, if librarians continue to ignore 
their existence, their benefit is diminished. 

Public libraries seem full of travel 
guides to the Caribbean, lavish interior 
decoration manuals, and investment 
books, but how many libraries carry The 
99 Cents a Meal Cookbook (Loompanics, 
1996) and the comic book series Down 
and Out in Berkeley? (The latter was 
reviewed in Street Spirit, by the way, 
complete with ordering information.) 
How many subscribe to publications such 
as Dwelling Portably and Living Free? 

In order to serve their mandate to pro- 
vide materials for “all people of the com- 
munity,” librarians who already cater to 
hyped demands for “bestsellers” would do 
well to diversify their collections to better 
serve poor and homeless people. Street 
newspapers are one place they can start. 

A first step for librarians might simply 
be to buy street papers from vendors — 
and then to read them. More importantly, 
they might purchase library subscriptions 
to street papers in their own cities, or, if 
there is none, to Street Spirit, which cov- 
ers homelessness-related issues with a 
wider geographical scope. Finally, they 
should consider creating bibliographies of 
materials helpful to poor and homeless 
people, including citations to street papers 
and related Web sites, and with links to 
local resources such as shelters and food 
shelves. These resources on homelessness 
should find a natural home in their com- 


munities’ libraries. 
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Berkeley Artists on the Fringe 


Artistic creativity arises from those trampled down by mainstream society 


Story and Interviews by B.N. Duncan 


t is a much-neglected fact that some people in Berkeley who exist on the down-under 

margins of society — including some homeless people — do valuable work in artistic 

media. Five outstanding examples are Richard List, Mike “Moby” Theobald, Gino 
Alvarez, Julia Vinograd and Ace Backwords. 

I interviewed these five artists recently, asking them two related questions posed to me 
by Street Spirit editor Terry Messman: “Why is valid, vital art arising from the fringe?” 
and “Why have the deprivations and injustices of bos and homelessness led some 
Berkeley artists to creative expression?” 

These five artists are more original and authentic than many people living in the main- 
stream. Berkeley has a significant proportion of socially marginal people, including 
homeless people, who comprise some of the spiritual, mental and creative wealth of the 
city. In Berkeley, the term “street people” has often pertained to people of vital spirit and 
inspiration, although increased abuses in our mechanical, bureaucratic, money-and-power 
system of established institutions tend to obscure this meaning. 

The establishment gets more corrupt and phony, and seeks to cast out or destroy more 
of the people who have a strong and true self. Many people of original or luminary bent 
have been drawn to the exceptional town of Berkeley, even some people who know they 
will have to live on the street. (“Man does not live by bread alone.”) Berkeley would bene- 
fit by being aware of the treasury of people on its fringe who create art, live valuable 
lessons of life, set instructive personal examples and have messages and visions to give. 
Working on this article reminds me that art is very much about humanity. 


Like a scene from Hamied, Richard List pondeny this face of anguish © Lydia Gans : 
and: Sufteriig eelntes by the late homeless artist Amos Tuckahoe. ee photo: 
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“Richard List 


“T see a lot of pain on the margins. Like, : a {6:year-old 
boy dying of drugs. Alcohol takes.a terrible toll. I find it 
very disturbing. And that gives stimulus to ny art, 
| ‘because I feel an intense amount of pain.” __ 


Richard List, who Jacks a building to live i in, has a storm inside of emotional pain 
and violent urges, while possessing humor, sensibility and strong positive interests in 
learning and accomplishment. He.is rebellious while practicing good will. He has the 
courage for adventure, but is also an alarmist. In his "Plop Art,” List uses improvised 
objects, colors, images and the printed word to create public exhibits and street-the- 
| ater demonstrations without the sanction of officials. He communicates warning sig- 
nals and messages of guidance in a troubled society, and expresses a sense of outrage 
and crisis, while providing non- -threatening entertainment for people. 


B.N. Duncan: Why do people on the 
fringe of society create vital art? 

Richard List: There’s a tremendous 
amount of experiences where people have 
suffered a lot, and if you can just get them 
to draw it, it doesn’t matter how crudely, 
it can have incredible power and meaning. 


I myself have experienced a lot of pain 


that I need to express one way or another. 
Art is a method of expression that’s popu- 
lar when you’re on the fringe. If I was 
middle-class and felt a lot of pain, I might 
wind up drinking or writing letters to the 
editor or beating the cat or trying to fight 
with my wife. But since I'm on the fringe, 
{ became involved with a lot of artists. 


ot know a. lot, of People, ay) ve really been| 
“through, the mill Rufus Hockenh bull in 


The pain I feel is intense, excruciating. 


.And I really haven’t suffered as much as a 


lot of people. I suffered when I was 14 
when my mother and sister died under 
mysterious circumstances; I think that was 
easily the biggest moment of pain, and of 
course it colored me for the rest of my life. 


996. 


Oakland photogr aphs people who : are Ba 
and out. He was in combat in, Vietnam; he! 
had to use a bucket to scoop: up the remains’ 
of friends who were blown, up; he, saw alot: 
of people die. My next- door neighbor in 
New Jersey died in Vietnam. That kind of 
pain has stimulated me a lot. 
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Art can express the feeling of being trampled on by society. 


I don’t want to complain too much, 
because I don’t think it’s appropriate. I 


think some middle-class mainstreamers 


actually suffer more than I do. They: have 
a comfortable house (which is especially 


necessary for women and children), but - 


they have the mortgage, they have’a crum- 
my job that they hate, they’re trapped. 


Now; one thing about'me is, ’mdiving 


what is probably a pretty natural existence 


.. in-that I roam..alot.and.’m_like a lion or... 


something — I go here and there, see the 
beautiful countryside. Thave a good time, 
Pm completely alone, nobody’s bothering 
me. I see insanely, incredibly wonderful 
landscapes. I climb to the tippy-top of 
really tall. mountains that are jagged, 
13,000: feet in the air, looking down at 
incredible sights. I get a lot of good things 
to eat, plants that grow out there. I don’t 
often consider myself homeless — 
because my home i is in the wilderness. I'm 

houseless, but that's not the end of the 
world; it induces me to travel. I’ve hopped 


freight trains a lot. I go. down to the 


seashore; sh go to the mountains; I go out to 


the desert. It’s fun and it’s a good home, a. 


very big: home. So, I don’t suffer like a lot 
of people who just stay. in one city. The 
cities, they’re just so grimy and gritty, all 


this concrete, all this filth, all these build- 


ings — it’s depressing, it’s ugly. 

A lot of homeless people live in a city 
and never get out of it. A house is more 
appropriate ina city because there’s no 
place to go that’s private. In the city, I try to 
sleep in my truck, but the police bother me; 
or I make coffee next: to my truck outdoors, 
and the police unfairly bother me. 

That’s another complaint. It breaks my 
heart to see police breaking the law. Many 
are more concerned with power than with 
the law. Supposedly these are the guys and 
women who uphold the law; but time and 
again for the last 30 years, I see police more 
concermed with power than justice. They’ re 
supposed to follow the letter of the law! 
That'g whet others me. It just completely 
erodes: iy: réspect | for the law. If I see the 
police breaking the. law, then I figure, 
“What the/hell?! It’s.all just about power!” 

I don’t want to bad-mouth the cops too 
much, *because’they do handle some 
mighty. rough customers who would just 
make me into a victim. But some injus- 
tices do come from them. There are other 


_Art by Moby Theobald 


injustices too, hke 


people who’ push: you out of the way’in she 


food line at the Emergency Food Project. 


There are times when I get hungry and 


just can’t get the food: ‘There’ 's attrition; it 


wears you down. 


Sometimes [ write letters: fo the editor 


myself: But the ‘truth is, there is this rage 
-in-me ‘that comes: up’ sometimes: Pve>got 


to do something about it, and, you know, 


draw. or create art with toilet bowls.or 


something. I’ve got to express it some- 
how, and actually I’m expressing it right 
now by being verbal. I’m sure it’s releas- 
ing some of the steam, the pressure. 
But other people on the fringes have 
suffered a lot more than me. You think of 
these mothers with a couple of kids who 
are suffering and can’t get enough food, 


_ or get thrown out of their house or apart- 


ment. These are people who do not make 


art. They should — they should draw pic- 
tures or do something, because the expres- 


sion would be very powerful. That’s why 


‘T like to get art materials together through 


grants and present them to people, and try 
to induce them to draw. 

Injustice and deprivation stimulate. 
What do you do with it? Some people 
self-medicate. They drink or take cocaine, 
or something. I don’t. The only medica- 
tion I have is coffee. So, instead, I’m 
involved in various forms of expression. 

Some middle-class people are making 
out pretty good. But a lot of them are suf- 
fering big time. Lots of taxes, crummy 
jobs, mortgages. These people would also 
have some wonderful art to do, if it was in 
their culture. Someday I'd like to work on 
a bronze statue of a tired taxpayer work- 
ing on his or her tax forms, piles and piles 
of paper, writing out a huge check to the 
government. Because I think these people 
are overlooked, and shouldn’t be. 

I think the poor should attempt to build 
a coalition with the middle class, not fight 


‘them. We have so much in common; 


we're all oppressed, we’re all hurting. 

I see a lot of pain on the margins. Like, 
a 16-year-old boy dying of drugs. Alcohol 
takes a terrible toll. I see the results of 


that; I find it very disturbing. And that. 


gives stimulus to my art, because I feel an 
intense amount of pain. I feel sorry for 
some people who are so lost. 
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B.N. Duncan: I don’t see you pro- 
ducing mainly angry work, and I 
wouldn’t call your stories protest sto- 
ries. But homelessness certainly gave 
you a subject for story-telling. 

Moby Theobald: Yeah, before landing 
on the streets, I was doing little superhero 
spoofs, pretty lame stuff; and it didn’t 
really have any guts to it. When I hit the 
streets, my first thought was that it would 
give me something to write about — that 
it would let me explore myself a bit. 

I think there’s sort of a history of the 
starving artist. There’s maybe two ways 
of looking at it. One is that when a person 
is poor, they kind of internalize. They turn 
away from the outside world, or they feel 
turned away by the outside world; so it 
maybe sparks their creativity. Another 
thing is that when you’re down and out, 
you have a lot more time on your hands; 
whereas if you were working a 9-5 job to 
keep a roof over your head and to keep 
the kids clothed and you’ re part of the sta- 
tus quo, you don’t have time to paint or 
write or do art except as a recreation. 

So people on the fringe have more time 
to develop their craft; they also have sort 


Mike “Moby” Theobald 


‘‘There’s sort of a history of the starving artist. When a 
person is poor, they turn away from the outside world, or 
they feel turned away by the outside world; and so it 
maybe sparks their creativity.” 


Moby Theobald is an agreeable “good fellow” with spunk and initiative in work- 
ing and helping others. Because he doesn’t have a forceful demeanor, many people 
would never pick up on his dynamic mind and spirit. He’s perky without being pushy. 
He likes to joke and hang out, but also has a persistent, active ambition. 

Out of his homeless experiences, Moby has created a series of adult comic books 
with keen verve and incisive perspectives about being down and out. The series is titled, 
appropriately, Down and Out in Berkeley. His art communicates with a skillful, rough- 
hewn style, showing both the hard knocks of life and its hilarious side. His philosophi- 
cal stories and his disappointing, harsh experiences bring laughter in abundance. 
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of a cocoon they can fall into, where they 
can really listen to themselves. That’s one 
of the reasons why you see creativity on 
the fringe -- being able to listen to oneself. 
Some people, their artwork or poetry is 
kind of angry. It’s directed at whoever 
they think has wronged them, which has a 
long-standing tradition too. You know, 
“Somebody kicked me out of their build- 
ing! I’m going to write a nasty letter to the 
editor!” This reaction would, in different 
hands, be a poem or a painting, maybe a 
rendering of this horrible person doing 
wrong. I think everybody feels somewhat 
persecuted, and the further down you go, 
the more persecuted a person feels — or 
maybe the more often the person is perse- 
cuted. Because everybody who gets 
kicked in the butt is kicking somebody 
else in the butt; and so, the further down 
you go, the more kicks in the butt that 
person gets. So I think a lot of it is a 
response to having been shunned or treat- 
ed badly or kicked out. Charlie Chaplin 
said, “If it happens to you, it’s tragedy. If 
it happens to someone else, it’s comedy.” 
I think people need to have bad things 
happen to them just to give them some- 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


a gift for humor about desperate personal circumstances. 


thing to write about sometimes. If you 
write about good things happening to you, 
people will think you’re bragging. As 
long as you stress the negative in your 
life, then people will console you and 
appreciate you. They’ll go: “Wow! That’s 
great! I have bad things happen to me 
too.” People like to get together and com- 
miserate. In the artists’ community, a lot 
of griping and commiserating is probably 
a healthy relation with the different artists. 

ve been thinking lately that in order 


B. N. Duncan: A lot of artists living 
on the street don’t fit in with the officia 
art-business world. 

Gino Alvarez: They don’t! Thes 
stores around Telegraph won’t take my art 
to sell. Except Shambala. I can’t live on 
consignment — I’m homeless. I can’t 
wait. I can die out here. I’ve been out here 
homeless in Berkeley for 12 years, since 
1983. I have a hard time getting even five 
dollars a day. 

I tried all kinds of other work. I used to 
work in companies for other people who 
were above me. By doing that, what do I 
have to show? Nothing. I don’t even have 
a bank account. Now this way, when I do 
my art there’s no one above me. There’s 
just me. What I do, I do for me. 

One thing I express is birds. What 
about the birds, man? And nature? I’ve 
been here a long, long time, and I don’t 
see nobody else doing it; they look at me 
drawing a flower and think I might be 
retarded. 

In the unpeaceful city, I’m at peace 
with myself when I’m doing my art. 
When I’m not doing it, ?m very aware of 
the things wrong around me. You don’t 
know when somebody might go off; you 
don’t know when somebody might hit you 


Gino Alvarez 
"In the unpeaceful city, I’m at peace with myself when 
I’m doing my art. When I’m not doing it, ’m very 
aware of the things wrong around me.” 


Gino Alvarez, long homeless in Berkeley, has a down-to-earth, open approach to 
life that is the opposite of the pseudo-sophistication of many cafe-loungers and shop- 
pers. I often see Gino studiously work on a fine drawing right on the pavement amidst 
the bustle and noise of Telegraph Avenue. His art takes you away from the artificial, 
hectic conditions of the city, and expresses the natural beauty of birds and flowers. 
Gino's carefully crafted drawings have a rough, virile charm, a sense of rugged spirit 
conveyed with a stark touch. He expresses basic, vital emotions and the spiritual 
meaning in nature and the wilderness that often get neglected in a city environment. 


to have something interesting to write 
about, one has to suffer. Which I think is a 
terrible philosophy, because it means that 
if you have to constantly have terrible 
things happen to you in order to have 
something to write about, you’re never 
really going to be happy. You’re never 
going to really achieve success because 
you’re going to be afraid of it. “Suppose I 
become successful? Then Pll have noth- 
ing to write about.” It’s sort of a trap. 


with something. So I try to stay off the 
sidewalk, stay out of people’s way. I hang 
around a donut shop, sit there and draw. I 
have my work. I don’t want to drink a lot 
of alcohol and get stupid, and all that 
stuff. 


Art by Gino Alvarez 
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TWISTED IMAGE - Ace Backwords 


HE (1S A POLICEMAN.... 
HE 1S EMPLOYED TO UP- 
HOLD LAW AND ORDER. 


HE 1S A HOMELESS PERSON... 
HE HAS NOWHERE TO LIVE... 
| HE 1S COMMITTING A CRIMINAL 


Act GY SLEEPING ON 
PRIVATELY—-OWNED- PROPERTY. 


fours 


HE IS THE OWNER OF THIS 
BOARDED-UP HOTEL...HE 
KEEPS IT VACANT GECAUSE 
its A GooD BUSINESS INVEST- 
MEN... HE 1S A GOOD 


Ace Backwords 


“Art is one thing that they can't take away from us. It's 
available to anybody, rich or poor. Whereas we can't 
go off yachting, we can paint a picture.” 


Ace Backwords was once homeless and never forgot it as he eked out a bare living 
apart from the social mainstream. He is an original, hot-blooded man, outstanding in the 
clarity of his thinking and speech. He’s a doer — determined and resourceful. He likes 
people, but is tormented by his critical observations of society and the human condition. 
Sometimes he’s sociable; at other times, a recluse. Ace has a sense of humor mixed with 
righteous indignation; he’s a frustrated romantic, a satirist driven to throw critical barbs. 
He’s restless, churned up inside and has strong reactions to a life that feels uncomfort- 
able. He always stays interested in subjects that give his life meaning and fuel his work. 

Ace has built up a very impressive and varied body of work. Among his activities are 
cartooning, writing, publishing, documentation and music. Key features in his work are 
parody, satire, disillusionment and criticism on the one hand; and, on the other, a 
warmth and heat that comes from the heart. His achievements include hisTwisted 
Images book and publications; his many comics; the Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar 
co-authored with B.N. Duncan; and a CD record, Telegraph Street Music, a recording of 
wild, creative street musicians, along with a magazine profiling the performers. 


TWISTED IMAGE » Ace Backwords 
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B.N. Duncan: I remember a long 
time ago you drew a comic strip while 
you were living on the street that got 
into the Berkeley Barb when it was 
still around. Why did being marginal- 
ized result in art? 

Ace Backwords: It seems like valid 
art is arising everywhere. My impression 
is that there are artists everywhere, cre- 
ating stuff all over the globe. Berkeley 
does attract a fair share of artists and 
free spirits. 

People on the street scene don’t have 
much. You can’t afford a lot of enter- 
tainment, so sometimes we have to 
entertain ourselves. Rather than go 
watch professional drummers, we'll 
have a drum-circle and just beat on the 
drums ourselves. We’re out there on the 
street together, so we sing and make 
songs and paint our pictures and create 
stuff ‘cause it’s an outlet that is avail- 
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able. It’s one thing they can’t take away 
from us. It’s something that’s available 
to anybody, rich or poor. Whereas we 
can’t go off yachting, we can paint a pic- 
ture. : 
I think the urge to create art is thera- 
peutic. It’s healthy to express certain 
things about yourself that maybe are off. 
If you have a problem, it’s good to work 
it out on paper and communicate it to 
other people, just to get clear about it. 
That’s part of the motivation; there’s 
an underlying sense of reaching out to 
other people, especially about the harsh 
conditions that people face out here. I 
think it’s good to remind people in the 
mainstream that we’re out here suffering 
in bad conditions. I think that’s one of 
the prime functions of Street Spirit — so 
people don’t forget, and so some people 
will respond and will help. Some of this - 
is an appeal for help. 
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Sparechanger 
by Julia Vinograd 


A sparechanger 


chanting mad monotone money mantras | 


in the rain 

projects as many pools of loathing 
as a Lovecraft monster. 

He shivers with the fevered cold 

of the void between stars 

where he sleeps and where, at least, 
the cops can't roust him. 

His twisted radioactive halo sends out 
slimy tentacles past his broken teeth 
to suck up your eyes. 

He makes you know, cringing, © 
that you are guilty 

of his existence. 

So as you pass him you wish 

that one of you were dead 

and that's what you give him 
money to forget. 

And that's what can't be forgiven. 
How strange it is. 

These days, 


the word of the most unspeakable horror - 


is "please." 


Julia Vinograd 


‘“7’m not about to let the Republicans describe me, not 
when I can describe myself a lot better.” 


Julia Vinograd is a practicing pacifist with a gentle presence, while being an 
acute, apt observer of life in the often hectic, cauldron-like Telegraph scene. She 
doesn’t show the flatly practical turn of mind that many people rely on to have a 
role in the social mainstream. She’s a distinctly mental, verbal person. She has her 
own special, non-prosaic style of speech with its fancy and whimsy. For more than 
25 years, Vinograd has been dedicated to writing and circulating her poetry about 
the down-under, socially marginal and alternative ways of life on Telegraph Avenue 
and People’s Park. Her numerous books of poems constitute a monument of lore 
and legend. A unique street-poet speaking for a scene, she has a sense of irony, a 
certain studious detachment while being concerned, and conveys both playful and 
grim sensibilities. She’s written a great deal about homeless people and has been in 
danger of being homeless herself. She’s written of her awareness that she and others 
on the fringe could be “terminated” by the powers that be. 
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fringes and the street ‘atid’ thé’stuff that” 


‘dbody looks at that changes. 


Ui ‘Yeu have 40 Speak for yourself and 


SHOW. What ‘these: worlds are like. I’m not 
“about to’ let the Republicans describe me, 
“not’ when I-can describe myself a lot bet- 


ter. We have to make others know that 


‘we’ ré people, that we exist. We have to 
© show them: what we’re like and how we 


‘feel’and that we’re not stereotypes. You 
know, it’s simply necessary. 


But Suppose They 
Spend It On Booze? 


by Julia Vinograd 


Sometimes they do. 
Liquor can give you Dutch courage 
when you don't have a friend 

to go Dutch with . 

and guard your back. 

(And it gets scary out there at night, 
some of those shadows have knives, 
others have badges 

and they're both bad news.) 

And standing a friend a drink 
when you do have a friend 

makes you feel human, 

not just a starving animal 

that should be gassed at the pound. 
But most of all 

liquor gives at least 

the illusion of warmth 

on a cold night. 
(And it gets cold out there at night, 
as if night would never end.) 

You don't approve of that illusion? 
| Then can you spare _ 
a little reality, buddy? 
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have earnings to help those who do not. 
By paying taxes, we create a pool of funds 
to help those who cannot work or whose 
earnings are minimal. 

THE GREATEST FAILURE OF WELFARE 

Clearly, welfare programs have been 
unsuccessful. Despite these programs, 
there are many poor and homeless people. 
That is one reality which proves the fail- 
ure of welfare “as we know it.” The other 
reality which proves its failure is that peo- 
ple of means are, for the most part, 
uncomfortable and resentful about having 
to give of their earnings to support others 
whose life style seems unappealing (in 
other words, impoverished). Essentially 
this is the greatest failure of welfare, and, 
perhaps, one of the greatest failures of 
Western civilization — namely, that we 
have failed as a society to instill among 
the “haves” a sense of responsibility for 
the “have nots” and we have lost a 
“swinging door” option for people to 
move from poverty to a decent life simply 
by hard work. 

We have failed to create a system of 
government that takes care of its citizens 
who cannot take care of themselves and 
that provides job opportunities for those 
who are able to take care of themselves. 

The Torah teaches us to take care of 
those who cannot take care of themselves: 
“You shall not oppress the widow or the 
orphan.” (Exodus 22:21) “If you lend 
money to My people, to the poor who is 
in your power, do not act toward him as a 
creditor: exact no interest from him.” 
(Exodus 22:24) “Every third year you 
shall separate out the full tithe (one-tenth) 
of your yield of that year, but leave it 
within your settlements. Then the Levite, 
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A Jewish Faith Response to Homelessness 


who has no hereditary portion as you 
have, and the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow in your settlements shall come 
and eat their fill, so that the Lord your 
God may bless you in all the enterprises 
you undertake.” (Deuteronomy 14:28-29) 
In the 12th century, there lived a rabbi 
in North Africa known as the Rambam 
(short for Rabbi Moshe ben Maimon or 
“Maimonides”). The Rambam was a 
physician as well as a scholar; for a time, 
he was the physician to the Khalif of 
Cairo. Maimonides tried to simplify and 


“hand up” as well as a “hand out.” 

This summer, as “welfare as we know 
it” begins to unravel, we will see a whole 
new level of people falling through the 
cracks. Many who receive some type of 
government assistance will find them- 
selves without food and shelter. On the 
one hand, the coming era could be the 
worst in our recent history. On the other, 
it could be an opportunity. Perhaps, we, as 
a society, can move to house the poor and 
help them fend for themselves through 
supportive programs which help people 
get on their feet financially. 

Creating housing for the poor in places 


ea ele RS a ri 
With all of us working together, we can help poor and home- 
less people change their destiny. In so doing, we can help our 
society reclaim its soul. This may provide us with a spiritual 
dimension which we crave, but cannot always find, no matter 
how many possessions or experiences we accumulate. 


codify Jewish teachings for the people of 
his time and for future generations. 
Among his voluminous teachings are 
“Eight Levels of Charity.” Among the lev- 
els are: “The giver gives resentfully when 
asked;” “The giver gives willingly when 
asked;” and so forth. The seventh level is: 
“The giver gives without knowing who 
will receive it, and the recipient does not 
know who has given it;” and the eighth, 
and highest level is: “The giver provides 
the recipient with the means to become 
self-sufficient.” 

These teachings tell us that giving is 
important, but it is not enough. Without 
our donations to food banks and shelters, 
the poor would be much worse off than 
they are now. But such giving is not 
enough. To truly answer the cry of the 
poor and fulfill our destiny as members of 
a progressive civilization, we must offer a 
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sit at his table and jumped up to get me a 
drink when he saw I didn’t have one. He 
was diabetic and he talked about how dif- 
ficult it is to maintain a healthy diet as a 
homeless person. He was tired because he 
and his friend had spent the day walking 
all over Berkeley looking at “Help 
Wanted” signs, but no work had come up. 
He was a Vietnam Vet, like the man on 
the other side of the table. They told ‘Nam 
stories that first had a light edge and then 
became cruel. 

Each of them had killed others and 
were surprised to still be alive. They both 
suffered from Traumatic Stress Disorder 
and had flashbacks and unpredictable 
behavior. One had just been dropped from 
receiving SSI. The first man described his 
experience as a radioman in the jungle 
when most of his unit was killed, as if it 
had happened yesterday, He couldn’t stop 
talking about it. I was wondering how I 
could get back to the kitchen to help with 
cleanup without interrupting. Then, 
abruptly, he stopped talking and just 
looked at me. Looking into his eyes I saw 
the reality of grief and violence that I have 
not known, but cannot exclude. Beneath 
this exchange was a moment of deep con- 
tact. He asked if he could hug me. 

I returned, shaken, to the kitchen. It felt 
good to scrub pots. The truth of interdepen- 
dence is fearsome even as we long for it. 
This is the Third Noble Truth. When we 
look deeply at suffering and are ready to 
give up our personal view, freedom waits. 

The Mahayana school of Buddhist 
teaching describes the metaphor of Indra’s 
net. We exist, moment to moment, in a net 
of jewels, each one of which reflects all 
the others. Each jewel, whether it is bright 
or dark, smooth or cracked, affects all the 
test. So we reflect our best and our worst 
and so we are received by others. It is 


inspiring and horrible and we are never 
out of relation. We only imagine privacy. 
Thoughts and bodily experiences come to 
us silently, but we don’t know where they 
came from or what their consequences to 
ourselves and others will be. We, our- 
selves, Buddha said, are just an aggregate 
of body-mind perceptions, moving from 
one event to the next. From this radical 
point of view, we are all homeless. 


SOCIAL ACTIVISM 


Buddha teaches that the end of suffer- 
ing is the goal for all people. Nobody can 
be truly happy when anyone is left out. He 
was a social radical in his day because he 
broke out of the Hindu caste system. 
Social class is a hindrance, a limiting 
form of social conditioning. However, this 
does not mean that social conditions can 
be overlooked. When people are preoccu- 
pied with the basic survival issues of find- 
ing food and shelter and health care, it is 
difficult to study the teachings. A society 
is judged good insofar as it promotes a 
lessening of suffering for all. 

Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, a Thai monk 
recently deceased, is known for his social 
analysis. He advocates socialism, since, 
“according to Buddhist principles, nature 
created beings that must live in groups. 
Both plants and animals live together in 
groups and communities. This system we 
call ‘socialism’... it is for the benefit of 
society, not for the individual benefit of 
each person. If one believes in Buddhism, 


the spirit of socialism will be,in,one’s,;, 


flesh and blood. One sees fellow human 


beings as comrades in suffering, friends in, 
birth, aging, illness, and death..We are.» 


comrades in suffering such that we can’t 
sit and watch.” 

Throughout Asia, Buddhists have 
established significant social activist pro- 
grams. In India, Dr. Ambedkar led a 
movement converting more than a million 


like the Presidio, Treasure Island or other 
defunct military facilities can provide part 
of the answers we need to the gnawing 
reality of poverty on our streets. Is there a 
danger that we could create “poor ghet- 
tos” in such neighborhoods? Isn’t housing 
in a poor neighborhood better than no 
housing? Perhaps neighborhoods which 
begin as “poor neighborhoods” might 
transition into something else over time 
— not that people would move out of 
these neighborhoods, but rather that their 
quality of life might change. 


THE CONSTANCY OF POVERTY 


The Torah goes on to say: “Give to 
him (the poor) readily and have no regrets 
when you do so, for in return the Lord 
your God will bless you in all your efforts 
and in all your undertakings. For there 
will never cease to be needy ones in your 


Tetsugen Glassman, 
leading a “Street 
Sesshin,” a Buddhist 
retreat on the streets 
of New York. 


Participants agree to 


live on the street for 
one week without 
any money. They 
meet each day for 
Buddhist service and 
koan study. 


Untouchables to a form of Buddhism that 
actively works for social change. Nobel 
Peace prizes have gone to two great 
Buddhist leaders — the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet and Aung San Suu Kii of Myanmar 
(Burma) for their nonviolent activism. 

In this country, Buddhism is new to 
non-Asians. We are in the process of dis- 
covering what the particular flavor of 
socially engaged Buddhism is, and begin- 
ning to work out our styles of activism. 

Tetsugen Glassman studied Zen with 
Maezumi Roshi in Los Angeles for years 
and then began his work with poor and 
homeless people in Yonkers, New York. 
He has gradually built up The Greystone 
Mandala, a network of businesses and non- 
profits doing community development 
work in a very depressed suburb of New 
York. The program’s intent is to become a 
Buddhist model for doing social action 
work. What is the community suffering? 
What are its causes, how can they be 
addressed, and what is the liberative intent? 
1; uhhe Greystone, Mandala began with a 
bakery; that; produced :gourmet. products 
sold to. expensive: New -York stores. The 
bakery trained and employed otherwise 
jobless workers. The profits were reinvest- 
ed in affordable housing and child-care 
centers. The program linked up with effec- 
tive agencies in the neighborhood — drug 
rehab. and mental-health and health clinics. 
Glassman and his staff cultivated relations 
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land, which is why I command you; open 
your hand to the poor and needy kinsman 
in your land.” (Deuteronomy 15:10-11) 

This teaching about the constancy of 
poverty is shared by Judaism, Christianity 
and other faiths. If we will always have the 
poor among us, is it not time to find a 
method for helping them which provides a 
cycle “up and out” of poverty rather than 
simply ways. which leave people in their 
predicament?-Can we truly call ourselves 
civilized when we run people out of our 
neighborhoods for committing the crime of 
being “indecent” when we do not provide 
them with the means to become “decent?” 

We who have homes and jobs, and 
who have taken the time to purchase this 
publication and read it, we must hold the 
poor in our consciousness and keep them 
in our prayers. We must find ways to 
move our society toward a more compas- 
sionate attitude. We must work to provide 
more viable alternatives for poor people to 
live with dignity. We must be “Friends of 
the Urban Poor.” 

With all of us working together in vari- 
ous. organizations and causes, we can help 
poor and homeless people change their 
destiny. In so doing, we can help our soci- 
ety reclaim its soul. Perhaps that is the 
greatest gift which the poor will give us. 
Just as trees along our city streets and 
parks provide us with fresh air, perhaps 
the restitution of the poor from destitution 
will provide us with “fresh soul,” that is 
with a spiritual dimension of conscious- 
ness which we crave, but cannot always 
find, no matter how many possessions or 
experiences we accumulate. 


Pam Frydman Baugh is a rabbi at Or’ 
Shalom Jewish Community and the mother of 
two children. She has been active with 
Religious Witness with Homeless People and 
has been arrested for protesting the lack of 
housing for homeless people. 


| with and sought grants from 
government agencies at local, 
state and federal levels. 
Employees work in teams that 
take on increasing responsi- 
bility. If the production of one 
worker is poor, the rest of the 
team is implicated. Most of 
the staff is not Buddhist, but 
the “mandala” is the vision of 
both oneness and diversity 
that includes and harmonizes 
all the different aspects of the 
program. 

In Instructions to the Cook, Bernard 
Glassman and Rick Fields wrote: “When 
we realize that we are all bright pearls in 
Indra’s net, we see that within each one of 
us the whole body of the universe is con- 
tained. Since we are already connected in 
Indra’s net, there are no limits to the pos- 
sibilities of connecting with other people 
in our lives and our work.” 

The skillful effort of social and person- 
al transformation cannot be separate. We 
set our liberative intention and keep as 
awake as possible to the many responses, 
inner and outer, to the actions we take. 
We keep at it. The Three Pure Precepts 
say: “Refrain from evil. Devotedly do. 
Follow the Buddha way.” We cultivate 
hope and try not to fixate on results. 

The Bodhisattva vows to remain in the 
world until everyone’s suffering is ended. 
Glassman puts this vow in his own words: 

“There doesn’t have to be a need to 
solve anything, because, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, there is no solution. I say that I’m 
going to end homelessness for those who 
don’t want to be homeless. I don’t want to 
push somebody. I have no doubt (I have 
to say this very quietly) that there will 
always be homelessness, but I will work 
with all my might to eliminate it. If I fail, 
I fail.” — Tetsugen Glassman in Essential 
Zen, by Kazuaki Tanahashi and Tensho David 
Schneider 
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Where Have All the Liberals Gone? 


from page one 


prepared adequately for his policy’s end, 
he allowed the armories to remain open a 
year more on an emergency basis, repeat- 
ing his admonitions to communities to 
replace the armories with other shelter. 
Unfortunately, throughout the state, 
communities failed to do this. 
Consequently, each winter, in almost 
every city and county, there has been a 
mad scramble to find temporary and 
makeshift shelter for the homeless, with 
little attention paid to more permanent 
solutions. This year, the traditional day 
for opening the shelters, November 1, has 
come and gone; cold weather has arrived; 
rains have started; but in many places in 
the state shelters have not opened, and the 
homeless remain on the streets, unprotect- 
ed and without aid of any:kind. 
Remember, too, that in most California 
communities laws aré rigorously enforced 
that prevent the homeless from sheltering 
themselves. Put anything between yourself 
and the ground — a sleeping bag, blanket, 
or even cardboard — and you break the 
anti-camping or anti-sleeping laws. Put 


anything over your head, or to ward off the © 


rain, and you have again broken the law. 


Indeed, as such laws stand now, they lit- - 


erally REQUIRE you to expose yourself to 
the cold and the rain, just as similar laws 
forbid anyone to sleep the night through in 
a car or camper anywhere within most city 
limits. Try to’ find safety -in or near public 
or private buildings, and you are rousted 
and cited for trespassing or any one of sey- 
eral other petty crimes, all punishable in 
the end by imprisonment. 

What does it mean morally, arid how 
does it reflect on all of us ethically, to 
have in effect in most of our communities 
policies that at the same time deny shelter 
to the homeless and yet punish them 
severely for trying to shelter themselves? 
There is an Orwellian or Strangelovian 
insanity at work here that reveals both a 
moral and intellectual stupidity so 
immense, and so grounded in cruelty, that 
it is hard to understand how local officials 
keep such policies in place or how ordi- 
nary and decent citizens, safe in their 
homes and beds, allow them to stand. 

Yet we do allow them to stand. In city 


Economic Human Rights 
from page one 


1994. The most vulnerable members of 
society are the ones that suffer most when 
poverty increases. 

Research by the Population Reference 
Bureau showed that out of 38 million peo- 
ple living below the poverty line in the 
United States, 40% were children and 
10% were over 65. Additionally, the 


Children’s Defense Fund reported that’ 
one-fourth of all children nationwide 
under the age of six live in poverty, higher - 


than in any other developed country. 
The effects of this rise in poverty are 


most visible in the denial of basic needs, © 


such as food. A nationwide survey pub- 
lished in 1997 revealed that approximate- 
ly 30 million Americans were hungry, and 
at least 12 million of these were under 
eighteen. This is a 50% increase since 
1985. Another team of researchers esti- 
mated that 8.4 million people suffer from 
food insecurity in California alone. They 
predicted that this number may grow to 
include as many as one-third of the state’s 
children. These figures are even more 
startling in light of the evidence that such 
economic changes were not evenly dis- 
tributed. In fact, the Economic Policy 
Institute (EPI) found that the incomes of 


the rich rose significantly at the same time 


that poverty was growing. 


in 1978, the typical CEO salary was 60. 
times that of the average worker. By. 


after city, cheap places to live and inex- 
pensive residential hotels have steadily 
given way to high-rise high living and 
business or tourist-oriented development. 
More and more people on the streets have 
nowhere at all to go and are unprotected 
by government programs or policies. Yet 
no cry arises from those who live in rela- 
tive safety on behalf of those who do not. 
No cry arises from those sheltered or 
warm on behalf of those exposed to the 
elements, harried by police and often — 
quite literally — in danger of death 
because of the absence of shelter. 

This state of affairs is morally intolera- 
ble, and the silence of every single citizen 
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death and yet offered no shelter to replace 
what they are forbidden to create for 
themselves? Where, when such policies 
are debated in public forums, are the lib- 
erals and Democrats who remain con- 
vinced that their candidates have saved 
our communities from barbarism? If only 
a few of those who presently believe the 
right side has won and justice been pre- 
served would raise their voices on behalf 
of the poor and against present policy, 
changes might in fact occur. But such 
people are nowhere to be seen; their voic- 
es are nowhere to be heard. 

Why? Can it be that all of us — con- 
servative and liberal, Republican and 
Democrat — in fact share the same terri- 
fying prejudices and indifference in rela- 


Do the distinctions we make between our own virtue and 
the monsters supposedly on the other side of the political 
spectrum disappear, in truth, in the fact that almost none 
of us, whatever our politics, stand with the homeless? 
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who, though aware of the problem, allows 
it to continue without protest, is a moral 
error of great: consequence, and it may 
also in religious terms be close to sin. 

Are we too accustomed to homeless 
suffering to try to prevent it? Do we 
somehow class the homeless as so entirely 
different from ourselves that their fates no 


longer matter to us? Or have we simply 


become a community of ‘such moral 
morons that we no longer have any sense 
of our obligations or connection to the 
indigent, or of our responsibility in seeing 
that our communities are justly run? 

Almost every liberal or Democrat I 
know exulted at their party’s recent elec- 
toral victories as if the world had been 
saved in the nick of time from monsters 
and the powers of evil. But what differ- 
ence does it make who runs the country, 
the state, or our local cities, if all parties, 
now matter what their ideologies, remain 
morally equivalent to one another in their 
indifference to the indigent? What does it 
matter who makes the laws if the laws 
remain the same in relation to the home- 
less no matter who is in charge? 

How can we celebrate our victories 
when, at the very same moment, men, 
women, and even children are forbidden 
by our laws to protect themselves from 


1995, the average CEO earned about 173 
times as much as a typical worker. This is 
the highest wage gap in the industrialized 
world, leading to a deep disparity between 
the poor and the wealthy. At the same 


_ time, the government has done nothing to 


equalize the scales. In fact, the EPI esti- 
‘mated that the net tax bill of the wealthi- 
est one percent of American families has 
actually fallen by $46,792 since 1977. 

Such statistics support the analysis on 
which Food First was founded: that 
hunger is not due to an absolute shortage 
-of food but rather to political and econom- 
ic factors which skew its distribution. 


The 1996 welfare reform bill signed by | 


President Clinton was further evidence. of 
the tendency to burden the poor while 
leaving the wealthy untouched. The bill 
deepened the plight of the poor by remov- 
ing the safety net from those who needed 
it most. Among other things, it denied 
food assistance to non-citizens and limited 
its availability to able-bodied adults; 
threatened cash and Medicaid support for 
300,000 children. with. disabilities; 
reduced AFDC-type. aid from 71%. of 
poverty-line income to only 57%; and tied. 
the remaining aid to, work requirements. 

On the one hand, this draconian law 
pushes additional workers into an econo- 


my already short on jobs - — driving down a 
wages for. those, already struggling. for x 
., gressional, hearings in Oakland and 


subsistence. On the other hand, having, to, 


_work at the first, available job. does . not, 
‘allow aid recipients to build skills and 


tion to the indigent and homeless, and that 
we in fact have become identical to one 
another morally? Remember the scene in 
Orwell’s Animal Farm when the pigs who 
have rebelled against the tyrannical farm- 


ers suddenly turn out in their victory to — 


have become the farmers? Can this be true 
among us? Do the distinctions we make 
between our own virtue and the monsters 
supposedly on the other side disappear, in 
truth, in the fact that almost none of us, 
whatever our politics, stand with the 
homeless? Is the almost universal silence 
among us the great leveler that erases 
other political distinctions and makes 
monsters of us all? 

There are after all workers on the 
streets; but where are the unions in all of 
this, or for that matter those Marxist pro- 
fessors in our universities who love to 
sound radical and in fact do nothing? 
There are old people out there, but where 
are the Gray Panthers? There are women 
and children, but where are the women’s 
organizations dedicated to taking back the 
night or protecting women from violence? 

Daily the homeless are denied funda- 
mental rights to safety, shelter, speech, 
and the right to peaceably assemble, but 
where is the ACLU or those libertarians 
who despise big government and the pro- 


receive training they need to secure better 
employment in the future. 

All in all, the reform reduced the 
incomes of one-fifth of all U.S. families 
with children by an average of $1,300 a 
year. The Urban Institute estimated that 
by eliminating AFDC, the new law will 
push an additional 1.1 million children 
into poverty. By 2002, an additional 2.6 
million people overall will be living 
below the poverty line. 

It is clear that this reform was not 


adopted with the government’s obligation 


to protect, respect, and implement the eco- 
nomic human rights of people in mind. In 
fact, the head of the U.S. delegation to the 
November, 1996, World Food Summit 
stated that the U.S. could not support the 
Summit’s language around the right to 
food because welfare reform would then 
be in violation of international law. 

In response to the unconscionable 
socioeconomic conditions facing millions 
in this country, the Food First Information 
and Action Network (FIAN) USA, action 
wing of the Institute for Food and 
Development Policy—Food First, 
launched “Economic Human Rights: The 


a _ Time; Has Come!,” a national campaign 
-which.used the UDHR anniversary to 


publicize the rise of domestic hunger and 
poverty.as,a violation of human rights. 
The campaign organized ad hoc con- 


_., Washington, D.C., to provide forums for 
under-represented groups and individuals 
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liferation of absurd laws? The majority of 
homeless people are, in most places, 
Latino or Black, but where are the advo- 
cates of civil rights? Where are the 
churches, supposedly given over to 
mercy, justice, and Christ? Indeed, on any 
given day in any given place, when home- 
less issues are discussed or policies made, 
all of these groups are conspicuous by 
their absence, and their silence speaks 
louder than words — especially to those 
many politicians who gear their actions to 
public approval or disapproval. 

The homeless are powerless on their 
own. When they speak, no one listens — 
because they are homeless. Those who 
speak regularly on their behalf — and 


whose numbers have dwindled of late — 


have become a sort of entertainment or 
theatre for public officials; people know 
in advance what they will say, and their 
arguments are discounted in advance. 

What it takes now for things to. change 
is a willingness on the part of ordinary cit- 
izens to speak up for the disenfranchised; 
until they do, things will remain the same 
— or they will worsen. 

Permanent winter shelter is an absolute 
necessity in every California community, 
and year-round shelter is only slightly less 
crucial. Where sufficient shelter is not 
offered, justice obviously requires a sus- 
pension of all those laws preventing people 
from sheltering themselves and keeping 
themselves alive; this includes all those 
laws pertaining to sleeping, camping, or 
making use of vehicles. 

But how is this to come about? If, 
among all those who read these words, 
every person who finds present policies 
abominable, or every person who feels even 
slightly but empathically the suffering of 
others, would speak up, would call or write 
their local officials, things might change. 
The problem is not that all people are indif- 
ferent to suffering, but that those who care 
about it all too often remain silent. 

Of course we all have other, ostensibly 
bigger and better causes to worry about; 
we.all struggle on our own to survive. But 
this is our state; these are our communi- 
ties; these are our laws. The fate of every 
shivering man or woman unprotected 
from winter and its storms rests in part in 
our own individual hands, and this 
requires us — each one of us — to act. 


to speak out about the concrete effects of 
regressive legislation and the poverty that 
results. FIAN’s efforts have gained the 
support of more than 170 organizations 
representing a spectrum of interests, 
including labor, hunger, homeless, human 
rights, women, immigrant, and faith-based 
communities. It also has been endorsed by 
several progressive legislators, including 
former Congressman Ron Dellums, Bob 
Filner, Earl Hilliard, Barbara Lee, Peter 
DeFazio, Esteban Torres, Melvin Watt, 


George Miller, John Conyers, Cynthia 


Ann McKinney, Nancy Pelosi, Xavier 
Becerra, and Senator Paul Wellstone. 

This campaign is bringing the human 
face of poverty to the forefront of debates 
which so often lapse into muddled col- 
lages of catch phrases and sound bites. No 
one can deny that dignified human life 
requires access to basic needs such as 
food, shelter, and jobs. Over 50-years ago, 
the UN General Assembly agreed that 
these should be upheld as universal 
human rights. In making it painfully clear 
that millions in this country are not get- 
ting these needs met, this growing coali- 
tion is showing the policy makers that 
current conditions are unacceptable. 

We cannot allow the anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights to 
simply pass, congratulating ourselves on 
the beauty of our ideals while allowing 
the status quo to continue unchallenged. 
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Building a Prophetic Church of the Poor 


from page 17 


From the liberationist’s 
perspective, the politics of 
Jesus are manifest in the 
struggle for liberation in 
justice, even in the face of 
brutal oppression. 


how the cornerstone of this ministry is 
“good news to the poor.” 

Theologians are now exploring the 
politicization of Jesus and the implications 
of his ethics for contemporary society. 
Emerging liberation theologies, which are 
examining the relationship between Jesus, 


_ the Kingdom of God, and the sociopoliti- 


cal environment in which Jesus minis- 
tered, provide an alternative to the lofty 
metaphysics of the Western Church. 

John Yoder’s book, The Politics of 
Jesus, posits Jesus as a “model of radical 
political action” and boldly attempts to 
cast the Jesus of the canonical Gospels 1 in 
juxtaposition with the present. Although 
Yoder casts the work of Jesus in relation 
to “structures of power” and asserts that 


oe these structures represent concrete forces 


of evil at work, he also argues that since 


_ these structures exist in the world, they do 


not escape God’s reign and Jesus comes 
to show us that the hold these structures 


have on our lives is illusory. But Jesus’ 


ethics, Yoder contends, are a challenge to 
the power structures of today’s world. 
However, the historical development 
of classical Christology has lifted the life 
of Jesus out of the realm of physical exis- 
tence and has placed it on the abstract 
plane of metaphysics. In a sense, contem- 
porary churches are suffering from what 


the theologian Comblin calls the “iconiza- 


tion” of-the life of Jesus. Insofar as Jesus 
is “iconized,” his life is no longer a 
human life, ‘submerged in history, but a 
theological life — an icon. 

Like Yoder, Sobrino helps us ground 


Jesus in the living, breathing history of | 


this world. For Sobrino, the ultimate out- 
come of following Jesus is the participa- 
tion in liberation through meaningful 
political struggles. From the liberationist’s 
perspective, the politics of Jesus are mani- 
fest in the struggle for liberation in jus- 
tice, even in the face of brutal oppression. 
In a sense, there is no knowing God out- 
side of political praxis; knowing this, the 
Gospels become a weapon with which 
Christians can begin to work for liberation 
of the poor and oppressed. 
PRAXIS AND NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE 
Our work in San Jose with the 
Community Homeless Alliance provides 
one example of a North American model 
of “praxis in action” — a self-renewing 
circle of action and reflection. 
The CHA was founded upon the notion 


that homeless people, students, parish- 


ioners, clergy, and community activists 


can transform the world and be trans- 


formed through praxis — political prac- 
tice illuminated by group reflection on the 
ethical and political realities discovered in 
confronting structures of injustice. 

Praxis is guided by a critical analysis 
of the social, political and economic struc- 
tures of power. CHA sought to empower 
and liberate all members of the group — 
housed and houseless — through critical 
reflection on praxis. Praxis mediated by 
reflection and dialogue was the locomo- 
tive for CHA’s movement. The group’s 
long-term vision of economic justice 
remained crystal clear. An excerpt from 
CHA’s constitution clearly states the need 
to go beyond the limitations of charity- 
oriented models: 

: ey an apprcich that treats individ- 


ual manifestations of the problem as 
inseparable from their social and political 
context can be successful in changing the 
dynamic which has kept (homeless peo- 
ple) dependent upon social services. The 
integration of compassion with political 
consciousness and critical awareness of 
the economic and political roots of home- 
lessness are crucial elements to under- 
standing what homelessness means. 
Nonviolent political strategies, like those 
advocated by Dr. Martin Luther King, 
must be seen as a realistic means of attain- 
ing affordable housing and rights for the 
displaced, and ultimately political and 
economic power for the dispossessed.” 

CHA’s transformative model is based 
explicitly on the need for collective action 
and on a true commitment to nonviolent 
political change. As in the writings of 
Cesar Chavez, Dan Berrigan, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Dorothy Day and many 
others, this commitment must be personi- 
fied in the actions of the oppressed. 

As King wrote in Letter from a 
Birmingham Jail: “Actually, we who 
engage in nonviolent direct action are not 
the creators of tension. We merely bring 


- to the surface the hidden tension that is 


already alive. We bring it out in the open 
where it can be seen and dealt with.” 
CHA’s maxim of forging nonviolent 
strategies, not for, but with the oppressed 
led to constant dialogues about why non- 
violent action is not only morally com- 
pelling but also strategically effective. 
Grappling with the question of nonvio- 
lence became a catalyst for discussing 
Walter Wink’s concept of Jesus’ “Third 
Way” as an alternative to the “fight or 
flight” response to violence. Jesus’ Third 
Way of nonviolence is the only way to 
overcome domination — no other way 


seems plausible. Wink concludes that . 
people from. all backgrounds and faiths . 


must come to understand the Third Way 
in order to change the world: _ 

“The programmatic task of what we 
might call the ‘Jesus project’ in the 
decades ahead will require moving from 
largely reactive, episodic and occasional 
nonviolent actions to an aggressive, sus- 
tained movement. Our goal must be the 
training of millions of nonviolent activists 
who are ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
swing into action on behalf of the human- 
izing purposes of God.” - 

Through teach-ins and rigorous dia- 
logue about nonviolence, issues relevant 
to our movement’s strategy began to 
emerge. CHA members began to reflect 
on the dynamics of oppression itself and 
began to focus on their self-awareness. As 
Paulo Freire states in Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, “this pedagogy makes oppres- 
sion and its causes objects of reflection by 


‘the oppressed, and from that reflection 


will come their necessary engagement in 
the struggle for their liberation. And in the 
struggle this pedagogy will be made and 
remade.” Thus, this process of changing 
self-awareness comes through reflection 
and articulation, both of which seek to 
change the world. This is what Freire has 
referred to as the dialogic process. 

Freire argues that women and men 
transform their world through awareness; 
this awareness is engendered by dialogue. 
For Freire, dialogue is a means of naming 
the world, and hence transforming it; this 
is an existential reality. Dialogue is the 
encounter in which the united reflection 


and action of the dialoguers are addressed’ “ 
to the world which is to be transformed 
and humanized. Dialogue, then, becomes 


a mutual process of disclosure and under- 
standing, its foundation being love of the 
other. This love is the interplay of human 
beings and took on many different fy 
among members of CHA. 


For homeless people, the transforming 


of objectives, aspirations, and hopes did 


‘wasn’t to do damage. The intent was to 
<< heighten the awareness of a very see 


 Ferraro’s enthusiasm helped convince 
charges and ultimately, open houses.” 


“was extensive and built a rapport with 
reporters, some of whom began to 


not exist “out there,” in space. Rather, 
transformation is inseparable from living 
under adverse conditions. Homeless mem- 
bers of CHA, through being linked to the 
community and its institutions, began to 
believe that liberating action was possible. 
Freire writes: “In order for the oppressed 
to be able to wage the struggle for their lib- 
eration, they must perceive the reality of 
oppression not as a closed world from 
which there is no exit, but as a limiting situ- 
ation which they can transform. This per- 
ception is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for liberation; it must become the 
motivating force for liberating action.” 
CHA’s constitution states that the 
“process of raising consciousness is built 
into the critical reflection approach and 
seeks an ultimate end in itself: moving 
members to a heightened level of aware- 
ness of the structures of power and the 
necessity for creative tension driven by 
love of neighbor and love of justice.” This 
meant moving beyond the prevalent notion 
that homelessness is solely an individual 
problem and that they are impotent in the 
face of the Domination System. 
Important questions about loving the 


oppressor came to the fore, as we studied | 
- various perspectives from Jesus to Dr. 


King. Further, with homelessness and 
poverty striking disproportionate numbers 
of African Americans and Latinos in Santa 
Clara County, integrating and creating sol- 
idarity between the diverse subgroups 
within CHA became a challenge which we 
sought to meet through dialogue and criti- 
cal reflection. As Kennedy points out in 
Pedagogies for the NonPoor: 

“There will frequently be resistant and 
blocking forces within the community at 
both a local and regional level. However, 
the aim of solidarity through repositioning 
with. a new community of the poor and: 
oppressed also offers an experience of 
community across the boundaries of class, 
race, sex, Or nation: This solidarity is. frag- 
ile but profound, and is usually rooted in 
an immersion encounter.” 

CHA’s activist approach set up the pre- 
conditions for “immersion encounters.” In 
1992, a series of actions began that would 


eventually culminate in a housing» 


takeover. Under the rubric of CHA, reflec- 
tion and action became inseparable. Georg 
Lukacs understood this notion when he 


pointed out to fledgling revolutionary par-- 


ties of his time: “to explain to the masses 
their own action is to clarify and illuminate 
that action, both regarding its relationship 
to the objective facts by which it is prompt- 
ed, and regarding its purposes.” Strategy 
sessions and reflection did indeed clarify 
the actions and buttress the idea that home- 
lessness was a product of structural forces, 
not the individual’s moral characteristics. 

Many of the actions undertaken by CHA 
over the last several years transformed not 
only the individuals involved, but also the 
political and economic landscape of San 
Jose. The hearts and minds of some public 
officials were even changed when confront- 
ed with the Third Way. As the San Jose 
Mercury News reported about CHA’s 
housing takeover: 

“A sharply divided Santa Clara 
Valley Water District board voted 
Tuesday to seek dismissal of trespassing 
charges against Scott Wagers and 14 
homeless people who had occupied sev- 
eral boarded-up houses. Patrick Ferraro, 
the board chairman, compared the tres- 
pass to civil disobedience of the civil 
rights marchers and anti-war protesters 
of thé 1960s. “The intent of the activists 


problem we face in this country.’ 
other board members to drop the 


Media coverage of CHA’s events 


United States of 


Washington, D. C. 
by Rhett Stuart 
Separate wrong 


Character of George Washington, a wash 
While headlines boom booming economy 
While small-print underbelly dares not 
proclaim where it heads 

To the rich belly making the poor poorer 


But muscular 25-year-old who would 
panhandle anyway, lives a paradox; 
approaches slim 65-year-old on fixed 
income to give him some 


while creative artists 
paying own way paving town rainbows 
are forced out at expense of 

greedy bullying government grimaces 

| for vote coveting their 
costly power of no returns 


sympathize with the group’s plight off the 
record. Reporters told CHA members that 
they were “not aware of the extent of the 
homeless problem until they covered the 
group.” Both homeless and housed partic- 
ipants said that CHA’s events engendered 
transformation at several levels. Consider 
the following statements from participants 
in CHA’s nonviolent actions, as quoted 
from articles in the San Jose Mercury 
News and San Jose City Times magazine: 

“When I saw what was happening (the 
occupation of vacant houses), I felt good 
about it. I felt something positive would 
come out of it and it did: we got a house 
and we got empowered.” —homeless man 

“I’m not just doing this for myself, I’m 
doing this for all homeless people who are 
God’s Children.” — homeless woman 

“Tf the government fails, people have 
to take the initiative.” — graduate student 

“We have to stand up and fight for 
what's right — human rights. That’s what 
we are, and it’s hard to believe that’s all 
they are — human. They don’t live out 
there in a kingdom or on a throne.” — 
formerly homeless community activist 

“If you have a job that pays $5 an 
hour, you can’t pay rent in San Jose. We 
are all two paychecks away from home- 
lessness.” — female student 

“T’ve been healing. I’m trying to get 
back to where I.can function again and 
get closer to. Jesus. This has been.a bless- 
ing.” — resident of a vacant house won 
through struggle 

“We've got.six people who were practi- 
cally strangers at first living together as a 
family now. They’re the best roommates 
I’ve ever had and they give me a sense of 
community.” — resident of a vacant house 


The above statements reflect empower- 
ment, transformation and the construction 
of critical consciousness. Over the last 
several years, many CHA members under- 
went a strong pattern of individual, spiri- 


tual, and political transformation. CHA 


was successful in anticipating this trans- 


' formation insofar as the group’s dynamics 


went beyond psychological models of 
empowerment and sought lasting structur- 
al change through nonviolent means. 


THE FOOT. 
by Claire J. Baker 


If I hadn’t slowed by the same bush, 
I wouldn’t have seen Christoph’s foot 
sticking out again, gotten up courage 
to talk with him; drove his 

wracked body to the Clinic: 

under tired rags, a poetry professor 
before the leg amputation 

and too much pain-killer wine. 


He’s Whitman, staggering under juice 
happily shared by Dylan Thomas 
while Allen Ginsberg howls at another 
best mind gone down. 
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by oe Chris Highland 


‘here do homeless people 
go when they die? Sounds 
like some sort of religious 
trick-question. Heaven or 
Hell: that sort of loaded question. But for 
me, as a Chaplain on the streets of Marin 
County, I wrestle with this in a very 
down-to-earth, practical way. Follow me 
here in this reflection on life and death. 

John rode his bike back and forth to his 
small campsite on a hill side overlooking 
the freeway and the San Rafael Civic 
Center. He was a regular face in St. 
Vincent de Paul’s Dining Room and at the 
Marin Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy. 
Originally from Scotland, John loved to 
join us on-our van trips to the forests and 
beaches of Marin. The beauty reminded 
him of his home country. A million miles 
from his family and struggling with alco- 
hol, John still found time to volunteer at 
the local Wildcare center taking care of 
other “homeless” creatures of the earth, 
four-footed and winged. 

One evening while riding his bicycle, 
John had a seizure and died. We held a 
tearful memorial for him in the park. The 
director of the Wildcare shelter said John 
had inspired everyone who met him. We 
laughed and cried at his service. Then the 
search for John’s family continued. 

I looked for weeks checking the 
Internet, county records, friends. Though I 
knew John had children in another part of 
the state, I couldn’t find them, even after 
many calls. John had already been cremat- 
ed by the county and buried in some 
unmarked burial plot somewhere. Where 
do homeless people (unsheltered, dislocat- 
ed, residentially challenged) go when they 
die? Most go to hidden, forgotten places 
— just like in life. 

So that’s the other side of the question, 
from the other side of the street: Where 
do homeless people go before they die? 

Can’t go to the park and rest — that’s 
against city ordinance. Can’t sleep in open 
space — it’s closed to them! Can’t go to 


‘the churches — all locked up. Can’t hang 


out in front of a coffee shop — “busy” 
people get upset. 'Can’t stay too long in 


the ‘library — might fall asleep over a 
‘book. 


Here at the Chaplaincy we have a joke. 


“We used to call our little community of 


the streets “Pathfinders.” Then we noticed 
that a lot of people simply come: by ‘to lay 


‘ down and rest in a quiet room. Now a 


couple friends call themselves 
“Napfinders.” I like that. Napfinders. 
Where do people go when they need rest 
— not permanent rest as in Rest In Peace 
— just rest? I hope we are always open 
for that. They need what we all need: a 
friendly face and a quiet place. Is that too 
much to ask? 

Out of our quest for rest we decided it 
was long overdue to hold a Memorial 
Procession through San Rafael remember- 
ing all those who went on to their final 
rest somewhere. On July 25, a peaceful 
crowd of about 100 souls, housed and 
unhoused, walked and rolled silently 
through the city. Silently... 100 people. 
More than 40 armbands were worn bear- 
ing the names of those who have left this 
earth for the universal home. 

Jorge, a grizzled guy with a wide- 
brimmed hat, suggested we plant a tree as 
a living memorial to our friends. So we 
pushed a wheelbarrow bearing a Japanese 
maple tree through the city too. A Zen 
Buddhist priest and his wife led us step by 
step with brass meditation bells. 

Stopping at the Presbyterian church, 
we made a huge circle around a spreading 


Above, friends memorialize their friends who died on the 
streets of San Rafael by making armbands bearing their names. 


Right, the armbands are draped on a tree planted at St. 
Raphael Church as a Living Memorial for Homeless People. 


oak tree and-a friend from the street gave 
us the sound of the heartbeat on a native 
drum. As we went on, the church bells 
chimed. When we arrived at the Episcopal 
church, we formed afiother circle and 
heard an older man in a wheelchair play 
“Amazing Grace” on his harmonica. As 
we moved on, the old church bell was 
rung. 

Finally, at St. Raphael Catholic Church 
in the center of town, where Chief Marin 
and hundred of Miwoks are buried, we 
planted the memorial tree as the mission 
bells tolled. Each name was called out as 


the armbands were draped over the tree. 


Sufi, Baha’i, Jewish, Unsheltered, 
Christian and Buddhist friends read the 
names aloud. A Native American woman 
gave an earth blessing near.the tree, and 
we ended with a Sufi song of remember- 
ing. People put flowers, incense and.a 
stone from Hindu soil under the tree. 
Hugs branched out through the crowd. 
Our silence had been heard! 

There are memorials for everyone but 
homeless people. Now, at least in one 


town, there is a living reminder of the 


“disappeared,” those who wander silently 
on the streets. of each community seeking 
— what? Heaven? Hell? Home? A place 
to rest? Seeking only the sacred ground 
we all look for. To belong, to be recog- 
nized, remembered by name, in life and in 
death. We honor those we knew, and 
those no one ever knew. 

We sang a song in the procession writ- 
ten especially for our always-remembered 


friends. It begins with these words, and I 


will end with their music: 


We say Good Journey to the ones we love, 
Their names and faces will carry on; 
They are free now in the breath above, 
We celebrate them with a joyful song! 


To visit the Living Memorial for 


Homeless People (and a couple animals) 
please come to St. Raphael Church at 
Fifth and A Streets in San Rafael. 


Contact Rev. Chris Highland at the Marin 
Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy, 1150 E Street, 
San Rafael, CA 94901. Phone: 415-459-6452; 
E-mail: homeless @jps.net 
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An interfaith procession vin San Rafael marches in solidarity with ned and 


homeless people struggling to survive in affluent Marin Cotaty:= 


: ‘HoMELEss CHAPLAINCY 
: | (for Reverend Highland a) 


Ee by “= , Baker 


writes C noe Chris of San Rafael - 
/ who transports the homelessin _ 

a “mobile sanctuary (van), a ee 
wagon of refuge.” 


Passengers arrive at scenic areas, 
commune in nature’s varied chapels— 
architecture of clouds, gothic 
sweep of waves above the Bridge. 


Far from mean city streets, 
they feel the Pacific Ocean 
gradually instill its name — 
as wildflowers, grasses and sky 
— in color and intensity, 


